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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSON IN SCIENCE 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


MOTHER BEAR AND HER CUBS \ j 

i Here is mother bear and her cubs. 

Baby bears are called cubs. 

Mother bear is very hungry. 

She has been asleep all winter. 

She slept in a hollow log. 

Her babies were born there in the log. 

Now they are looking for food. 


Bears eat green shoots on trees and 
bushes, insects, fish, berries and 
honey. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


. Study where the bear gets its food. 

Honey from the wild bees hidden in hollow trees gained through keen sense of smell; ants 
and grubs are found under decaying logs which the bears turn over; tender shoots are eaten 
from trees and low bushes; fish are scooped out from streams with their paws. Bears in the 
National Parks are fed by rangers at regular feeding stands. 


. Read and listen to bear stories. ““Jimmy, the story of a Black Bear Cub” is loved by all 
children. 


. Chart other animals awakening from hibernation—chipmunk, woodchuck, toad, gopher. 
If possible, stimulate interest in these animals by reading stories about them. The story of 
‘‘Bozo”’ makes a fine approach to these hibernating animals. 


RIDDLE—WHAT AM I? DRAW THE ANSWER 
I am very young. 1. Where do bears sleep all winter ? 
I was born in a hollow log. 2. What animal is born in a log? 
I have a little brother. 3. How many cubs does a mother bear 


We want to find some honey. have? 


What am I? 4. What makes the wild honey ? 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THE WIND (Reading Lesson) 


Who has seen the wind ? 

Everyone says “‘not I.” 

But we know when the wind is blowing. 
The wind is our friend. 

It dries the clothes on wash day. 

It turns the windmill for the farmer. 

It flies the kites for schoolboys. 

It helps to melt snow and ice. 
Sometimes it blows our hats off. 


Then it is only playing with us. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


. Learn the different forms wind takes——breeze, zephyr, gale, tornado, hurricane. 


Chart the work done by the wind. Have the children illustrate each service the wind renders. 
Label each picture. Mount the pictures with a sentence or two about the picture. Add a wind 
poem and make into a booklet for the reading table. 


Make a border for the blackboard——of tricks played by the wind, boys and girls chasing 
hats, girls carrying umbrellas turned inside out, etc. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


There were 5 robins in the yard today. 3 were frightened away by the 
cat. How many robins were left ? 


There were 4 dresses on the line. The wind blew 2 from the line. How 
many dresses were left on the line? 


Nancy saw 4 snowdrops and Mary saw 3. How many did both girls 
see ? 
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STUDY OF THE MONTH 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Make a list of signs of the month. Some information may have to be given to the class. 


Make a chart of these ideas and have the children illustrate as many as possible. The following 


is 


only suggestive. 
1. Maple sap is running. 
2. Pussy willows have furry coats. 


3. Grass is getting green in the parks 
and yards. 


Days and nights are equal. 


The ice is almost gone. 


Leaf buds are swelling. 


Robins are singing. 


Tulips are peeping up. 


an 


The crocus is in bloom. 


10. Strong winds make our kites fly 
high. 


MARCH (Reading Lesson) 
March is the first month of spring. 
The days and nights are equal. 

March has thirty-one days. 
March brings spring. We love March. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


If possible, take the class on a spring walk. Note signs of spring. Make free-hand drawings 
of what was seen. Print a sentence under each picture. Tie the pictures together for a book- 
let. Name the booklet ‘OUR SPRING WALK.” 


2. Make a sugar bush in the sand table or on the bulletin board. Look through magazines for 
various uses of maple syrup: candy, icing, puddings, on pancakes or waffles. Mount these 
pictures on the blackboard over the sand table. 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SAFETY FIRST (Reading Lesson) 


We want to fly our kites. 

Where shall we go? 

We must find a safe place. 

There must be no electric wires. 
There must be no passing automobiles. 


We do not want trees to catch our 
kites. 


We must find an open lot. 


There we can have fun and be safe. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Teach danger of kite’s entangling in electric wires. Emphasize the need of keeping away from 
all wires. 


Discuss the danger of running into the path of automobiles while flying kites. 
Have children tell of having their kites torn and lost in tree branches. 


Lead class to see the fine advantages in an empty lot. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Have a kite contest. Choose the prettiest—the funniest—and the one that flies the highest. 


Have the best readers or members of the ‘‘Reading Club”’ look up stories about kites and 


kite flying to read to the class. There are many good wind poems that they could prepare 
for class enjoyment. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures 
of Peter and Thomas 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


(Continued from last month) ; 
MATADI, AFRICA 

Fes. 8, 1939 
DEAR THOMAS, 

Last month I wrote you that I was going to learn to make rubber. It was fun, but it took 
a long, long time to make just a small piece of rubber about the size of a regular rubber ball. 

On the rubber plantation there was what is called a smoking room. In the smoking room 
a fire was built on the ground out of nuts that come from a certain kind of palm tree. This fire 
gave off a very thick smoke. When the fire began to burn well, it was covered with a piece of 
metal that was shaped like a large tunnel turned bottom side up. That let all of the smoke pour 
out of the little opening in the tunnel. 

The man who showed me how to make the rubber gave me a stool and told me before I 
started that I had better sit down because I had a long, slow task ahead of me. He was quite 
right and I was very glad to have the stool. 

He next brought a long wooden pole that had a flat piece in the middle of it which looked 


something like the blade of a paddle. Then he placed a wooden bucket filled with ‘‘latex’’ on the 
ground beside me. 


‘“‘Now we are ready,’ 
from me. 

He told me to hold the wooden pole over the bucket of latex and pour a little of the rubber 
milk over the flat part of the pole. Then he took one end of the pole in his hands and I kept the 
other end in mine. We held the part of the pole that was covered with “‘latex’”’ right over the smoke 
from the fire and kept turning the pole over and over. The creamy-white rubber milk soon turned 
to brown and formed a hard, thick coating on the wooden stick. We then poured some more 
‘“latex’’ on the stick and held that over the smoke until it had hardened. 

My arms began to ache before we had done that many times, so I had to let one of the 


other men take my place. Of course there are easier ways of making rubber by machinery, but 
it was fun for me to make some in the old-fashioned way. 


he said, as he sat down on a stool on the opposite side of the fire 


Your friend, 


If you owned a rubber 
plantation, would you 
rather make all of your 
rubber the way Peter 
did, or would you rather 
make it by machinery? 


Give two reasons for your 
answer. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
Fes. 9, 1939 
DEAR PETER, 

Did you ever wish that you were a girl? Today when Yo San Su told me about a holiday 
that is coming on March third, I thought it would be rather fun to be a girl just for that one day. 

In Japan on March third everything is done to make the girls happy. Now do you not think 
it would be fun to be a girl on that day? It is a holiday called the ‘‘Doll Festival.’’ Nearly every 
girl in Japan has a new doll on that day. Every family in Japan seems to be very fond of dolls. 
On March third each family unpacks from the storeroom all of the old dolls that have been in 
the family for years and years. Some of them are so old their faces are all faded and cracked. 
The older the dolls are the more the girls seem to enjoy playing with them. 

Yo San Su said his sister had a wonderful time last year on the day of the Doll Festival. 
She had the oldest doll in the neighborhood. The doll’s face was cracked and it had lost one arm 
and one leg, but she liked it better than her new one. 

Yo San Su thinks the new dolls in Japan are beautiful. I have seen them in the store windows 
with all kinds of dolls’ furniture and dolls’ dishes. I do not think they are as pretty as the dolls 
the girls have in America. All that I have seen over here have straight black hair, their eyes are 
slanted, and their faces are painted a shade of yellowish-brown. 

Dolls break too easily. I should think girls would much rather play with drums and boats 
and airplanes anyway, shouldn’t you? 

Your friend, 
THOMAS. 


1. Why do the dolls in Japan have straight black hair and slanted eyes? 
2. If Thomas does not like to play with dolls, why do you think he wished to be a 
girl on the day of the Doll Festival? 


3. Why do you suppose Thomas thinks that girls should enjoy playing with drums 
and boats and airplanes? 
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For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 58 and 60. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


How the Sheep Helps Man 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


11 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language 
period to stimulate conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION (Grades I and II) 
What do you see in this picture? 
What are the baby sheep called? 
How many lambs do you see? 
How many sheep do you see? 
What would be a good name for this picture? | 
What color are most sheep ? 
Sometimes sheep are what other color? 
Can you say the nursery rhyme about the black sheep ? 
Can you name two things for which sheep are used ? 
Do you know what sheep like to eat? 
Do you know what the little lambs like to eat? 
Do you know how the wool is taken from the sheep ? 
Do you know in what season of the year the wool is sheared from the sheep? 
Why is it sheared in this season ? 
In what season of the year do you think this picture was taken? Why? 
Are you wearing anything that is made of wool? 
In what season do we wear more woolen clothes? Why? 


Name all the things you can think of that are made of wool. 
(Teacher may list these on the board as they are named. ) 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Paste one of the small pictures of the sheep on a piece of language paper. 


Under your picture copy the list of things from the board that are made 
of wool. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 


The sheep is one of man’s best animal friends. It gives him wool to keep 
him warm and meat to eat. The sheep isa very gentle animal and is sometimes 
used for a pet. There are several different kinds of sheep. Some are better 
for wool than others and some are better for their meat. 


All farmers shear their sheep in the spring. This helps the sheep to keep 
cool during the summer and gives the farmer some wool to sell. Slowly the 
wool grows again and keeps the sheep nice and warm during the winter. A 
farmer who has only a few sheep usually shears them by hand. The farmer 
who has hundreds of sheep uses a machine called a clipper for shearing them. 
As soon as a sheep is sheared its wool is rolled up and tied into a fleece. 
These fleeces are taken to a factory and made into woolen cloth. 


When the fleeces of wool first reach the factory they are washed with 
soap and other things until the wool is perfectly clean. Next it is combed 
with big machines to straighten out all of the tiny fibers. Then it is spun 
into yarn and finally woven into cloth. Usually the cloth is dyed before it 
is made into garments or blankets. 


If you can bring a piece of woolen cloth or woolen yarn to school, pull it 
to pieces and notice how the tiny woolen fibers are twisted together so 
tightly that they form a strong piece of yarn. 


THINGS TO DO 


A. Do you remember the little lamb that Mary had for a pet? Can you 
say that poem ? 


B. Paste one of the small pictures on a piece of language paper. Under the 
picture make a list of the different things that happen to the wool from 
the time it grows on the sheep’s back until you wear it in a woolen coat 
on your back. 


C. Draw another animal that is a friend to man. Write a paragraph that 
tells in what way your animal is a friend to man. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


| 


Five little Dutch shoes 
Hung up to dry, 

Four more Dutch shoes, 
How many do you spy? 


ll 


> 3 


Three white storks are nesting, 
On Holland’s chimneys tall, 
Six more storks are flying by, 
How many storks in all? 


Seven boats are far away, 
Two more boats are near, 
Seven boats and two boats, 
How many boats are here? 
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JOLLY NUMBER JINGLES 


Mary said, Im going to make 
Some paper dolls to-day .” 


And so she made some China dolls. 
How many, can you say ? 


Then she made a Dutch doll. 
She made an Eskimo. 
Altogether, she had now 
How many, — do you know ? 


And next, she made a Trench doll 
With a pretty hat. 
Add this doll to all the rest. 
How many dolls are. that ? 


And she made some darkie dolls. 
They were not very tall. 

Now she had a lot of dolls. 

How many dolls in all ? 
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PICTURE NUMBER WORK—How Many? By Elinor Andrews 
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THE KOALA NATURE STUDY READING CARDS 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Here is a Koala. Koalas are good climbers. 

He lives in Australia. They live in trees. 

His fur is thick and gray. They have long. sharp claws. 

Koalas are about two feet tall. Koalas are slow. gentle little animals. 


During the day they sleep high in the trees. The mother has a single cub. 

They feed at night. She carries it inher pouch when it is tiny. 

They do not drink water. Later it clings to the mother’s soft fur. 

Koalas eat the leaves of the gum tree. — - like little children if they are 
urt. 


Note to Teachers: Tell the children of the preservation of the almost extinct koala. They must have a certain kind of 
eucalyptus leaves for food and cannot be exported on that account. At present there is a game preserve for the 
koalas in Australia. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
DUTCH DESIGN UNIT 


Sara Rehtus 


This design unit is adapted to decorative border 
patterns as well as to booklet covers and 
posters. The background may be blue 


construction paper. The strip of grass and 
other parts may be poster paper. Clothing 
may be any harmonizing colors. 


Tt is found most convenient +o locate the 


windmill and tulips first. Then build the 
figures up from the feet. 


Fold a strip of paper as 
shown to cut the tulip stems. 
Make 4 red-orange buttons for 
blue pants and 3 black buttons 


for coat. O 


Light Brown 
WINDMILL 


Dar Blue 


DKIRT 


Dark Blue 
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DUTCH MARKET SCENE 


for houses 


Stand 
cheeses 
on street 
| Draw Dutch Street scene & 
on large poper for background . - > 
’ 


IN 2S 


Raste long dog harness 
On sides’ of Wa gon 


Then paste on wheels 


Shoes Yellow 


Card bodrd Wheels 


Make 


Red Dutch Cheese 


Faste 
MilKcans inside 
Cart 


Dod made of 
heavy construction 
paper or cordboard. 


Brown 


Construction paper 


Fold on dots 


Fas¥e boy beside cart. 


Sara Rehtus 
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Our Visit to Holland 
A Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


PROLOGUE 


Scene: At the home of the Wishing 
Fairy. 


Characters 


DorotHy—An American girl 
WISHING Fairy 


(As the scene opens the Wisn- 
ING Fairy sits on a sort of throne 
holding a shining wand. DoroTHy 
enters. She walks up to the 
Fairy and bows very low.) 


Fairy: Welcome, little girl, and 
what is your wish, I pray? 


DorotHy: Dear Wishing Fairy, 
I am wishing that a few of my 
friends and I might actually visit 
Holland. We are studying about 
that country in Geography and we 
have a test tomorrow. If we could 
only go to Holland and learn some- 
thing from the little Dutch children 
we would be very happy. 


Fairy (waves the wand three 
times very slowly, repeating): 
Your wish shall be granted. Go now 
and in three turns of a Dutch wind- 
mill you and your friends will find 
yourselves far across the ocean in 
that beautiful Holland you so want 
to see. 


DorotHy: Oh, thank you, dear 
Fairy. I’ll soon return to tell you 
all about it. 

Curtain 


ACT I 


Scene: A Dutch schoolroom. Pic- 
tures of hyacinths, tulips, wind- 
mills, boats, canal scenes, dairy 
farms, etc., will make it quite 
realistic. 


Characters 


Dutch Children: 
WILLEM 
KATRINKA | all dressed in Dutch 


GRETCHEN| costumes 
TEACHER: Fraulein Dykstra 


(dressed in Dutch costume) 


American Children: 
DorROoTHY 
JOHN 


DoNALD 


(As scene opens, the Dutcu 
CHILDREN are seated in their class- 


room studying very diligently. 
A knock comes at the door. 
WILLEM opens the door and 
greets the four AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN and leads them to seats.) 


Joun (to the teacher): We have 
come from America to learn all 
about your customs. 


FRAULEIN D.: We welcome you to 
Holland and if you listen to our 
recitations you will learn much, 
I’m sure. 


Marcia: Why, you’re speaking 
English as well as we do! I didn’t 
think we would be able to under- 
stand each other. 


GRETCHEN: Oh, we learn to 
speak English right here in school, 
don’t we? 


ALL: Yes. 


FRAULEIN D.: And now that our 
visitors are here, let us each tell 
something interesting about our 
own beautiful Holland. Willem, you 
may tell about our lands. 


WILLEM: 

The Holland we’re in, is in the 
western part of the country of 
the Netherlands, 

Our homes are protected by dikes 
and dunes—the dunes made up of 
sands. 

These dunes form a wall against 
the sea, 

And the dikes made of stone are as 
strong as can be 

But our lands are so low, we fear 
a flood 

Will turn our farms into a sea of 
mud. 


FRAULEIN D.: That’s good, Wil- 
lem. Now, Gretchen, what would 
you like to tell our American friends? 


GRETCHEN: I would like to tell 
about our homes, roads and cos- 
tumes. 


FRAULEIN D.: Very well, we shall 
all listen carefully. 


GRETCHEN: 

Most of our homes are made of 
brick, 

For we have plenty of clay on hand. 

Our roofs are of tiles and are made 
quite steep, 

There is so much rain in our land. 

Our doorsteps are scrubbed and 
polished clean, 

A job for us girls to do. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Our roads of bricks make an at- 
tractive scene, 

As they gleam in the sunshine, too. 

On Sundays and holidays we dress 
like you, 

And not like the Dutch at all. 

We like to wear your kind of shoe, 

Although we fear we may fall. 


FRAULEIN D.: Katrinka wants 
to tell about her father’s flowers. 


KATRINKA: 
We have on our farm many flowers 
bright, 
Hyacinths blue, purple and white. 
Tulips black, pink and red. 
Daffodils yellow nodding each head. 
My father raises the bulbs to sell, 
If the weather is right, 
He does quite well. 


FRAULEIN D.: And now, my 
American friends, can you think of 
anything else you wish to know? 


Donato: I’m very anxious to 
hear about your windmills. 


Joun: And I want to hear about 
the dairy farms. 


FRAULEIN D.: Dirck, how about 
it? Your father has a dairy farm, and 
every Dutch boy knows about 
windmills. 


Dirck: 

Our windmills have four arms made 
of strips of wood, 

Pieces of cloth fastened to the arms 
make them work as they should. 

These windmills run the pumps 
which lift the water, too— 

Some turn the wheels of machinery 
for other work to do, 

Because it is so windy in Holland, 
this land of ours— 

It keeps these windmills busy 
those stately high watch towers. 


On our dairy farm we have many 
cows, 

And we deliver the milk in a cart. 

We have plenty of milk and plenty 
of cream to eat on a pastry tart. 

Our cheeses we make and sell each 
day; 

And we all work hard to make it 
pay. 


(All DutcH CHILDREN’ then 
stand and sing a Windmill Song 
or do a little Dutch Dance, or 
possibly salute the Dutch Flag. 


The AMERICAN CHILDREN then 
stand—hold an American Flag 
salute it and sing ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner.”’ 


Each AMERICAN then 
shakes hands with a DvurTCcH 
CHILD and with FRAULEIN D. as 
they walk off the stage_toget her.) 


The End 
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A Dutch Project 


By EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


to study, to read 
and to do, is the work of the Dutch 
people. The imaginary villages must 
be constructed, a small Zuider Zee 
built in a corner of a sand table, 
and although little windmills are 
made to remain idle on a table or 
floor, nevertheless the joy of bring- 
ing Holland and its healthy, thrifty, 
peace-loving people into a_ school- 
room remains to be one of the most 
interesting and fascinating studies 
for little people. 

Each year when April rolls around 
with its borders of colorful tulips, 
we make Dutch life a study to be 
long remembered. 

So many times I have planned 
and worked out this project that, in 
writing truly experienced lessons 
with the children, I find it difficult 
to choose any special year. I'll 
therefore tell some of the different 
bits of enjoyment the 3B grade 
has had from time to time, and I 
hope it will be clearly enough ex- 
plained so that those who may read 
this will find an equal amount of 
pleasure in trying similar ideas 
among their children. 

To begin with we correspond with 


a school ‘“‘Ons Huis’”’ in Amsterdam. 
The children are settlement children 
and are undoubtedly taught many 
self-supporting means of livelihood. 
As young as nine and ten years, the 
children are very clever with their 
knitting needles, sewing, cut-work, 
and are all especially interested in 


gardening. The children in 3B 
grade have all enjoyed _ seeing 
“‘Tryntje’s’”’ writing. (She is a little 


girl whom I have adopted, after a 
fashion, as a special little Holland 
friend among these settlement chil- 
dren.) 

She is certainly a remarkable little 
gardener, as she told me about the 
contest in which she and her brother 
had both won prizes for beautiful 
tulip gardens. I must add, too, the 
children were so surprised to see 
“Tryntje’s’’ picture, showing her 
in a dress much the same as our 
children dress. Then a letter fol- 
lowed, telling the children that the 
Dutch costume as they think of it 
is really worn by inhabitants of one 
or two villages. One of these is 
Volendam, where the people make 
extra money just by posing for 
tourists, for acting as guides, etc. 
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The children decided they would 
picture Volendam, simply because 
it did boast of Dutch atmosphere. 
In spite of the fact that dikes were 
not the easiest things to make, one 
little girl solved the problem by 
bringing long bread tins to school 
and putting them end to end, filling 
them with water and constructing 
footbridges over the places where 
they joined. She really had done 
quite a piece of construction, of 
which she was very proud. 

The boys made rowboats and 
barges on which they placed the 
cheeses (made of clay), painted red, 
being sent to the market. They also 
constructed the windmills and placed 
twigs, early budding, in clay so that 
on a green sawdust bed they looked 
quite realistic. 

The girls of course did much of 
the sewing. They made Dutch cos- 
tumes for little dolls, Dutch flags, 
and a fish net (the latter, from a 
brilliant net bag in which one buys 
oranges by the peck). They also 
brought little toy fences within 
which chickens and cows’ were 
placed. Some of the girls cut dogs 
from cardboard and ‘“‘hitched”’ them 
to dog carts in which they placed 
milk cans. In order to make them 
look like shining brass, they put 
gilt paper around them. 

The houses were made from tablet 
backs, marked off in white, showing 
red brick and yellow brick fronts. 
Gardens were made! By twisting 
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green crépe paper so that when 
planted in sand they looked like 
young onions! By putting this same 
idea into the form of a bunch, they 
felt they had young cabbages peep- 
ing forth from their bed of earth. 


In every project we’ve kept one 
table for display of products. This 
is as interesting as any part of the 
work (or play, shall I call it?). 
We displayed the letters we had 
received, the group of pretty colored 
post-cards, showing fishermen, boys 
and girls, the ships, old men smok- 
ing, etc. We had tulips, real if 
possible, and if not we had a colorful 
bouquet of artificial ones. They 
really enjoyed making these from 
cardboard and coloring them as well. 
By the time we had finished the 
project we had some real-looking 
tulip beds planted in the sand. 
Some were placed as a border leading 
from the canals to the doors. 


Now back to the table! There 
were wooden shoes, books about 
Holland life, pictures pasted in 
Scrap Books, which they made them- 
selves, and I must not forget the 
Dutch chocolate displayed. 


I read “The Dutch Twins” by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins, ‘‘Hans Brinker 
and the Silver Skates’’ by Dodge 
and ‘“‘Betje and Jan.’”’ The children 
brought a National Geographic, 
which of course gave authentic 
descriptions and pictures. In our 
library we had Holland stories by 
M. E. Smith, ““How Other Children 
Live,’”’ by Purdue, and ‘“‘Around the 


A Day with Jan and Mina 


An Informative Dutch Story 


(Note: In the larger towns and 
cities of Holland the people now live 
and dress much as we do here. 
Only in small’ fishing towns and a 
few of the villages of the low farm 
lands are the ways of living very 
different from ours. The story which 
follows has for its setting a lowland 
farm in Holland.) 


—_ Jan! Hurry, Mina! 
Your breakfast is waiting,’’ calls 
Mother Van Fleet from the large 
kitchen—living-room. It is a cheer- 
ful room. The blue-tiled floor and 
walls are so clean that they shine. 
From the window ledges bright 
geraniums peep through the spotless 


World, Book I,” by Carroll. We 
read every story in our readers we 
could find about Holland life. The 
favorite one was “A Dog of Flan- 
ders” from an Elson Reader and 
“‘The Leak in the Dike’”’ from Study 
Readers, Book IV. 


Chapters from the story of ‘“‘The 
Dutch Twins’”’ were dramatized and 
oftentimes we wrote short playlets 
ourselves. These usually were taken 
from stories we had read. The children 
always enjoyed bringing about some- 
thing which told of the Dutch Twins, 
cupboard-like beds, the way they 
scrubbed their shoes and homes and 
their winter fun of skating. Through 
these stories they learned to talk 
of ‘‘The Hague”’ as the capital and 
learned of such cities as Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. 


They made a Dutch calendar, 
copying carefully the days as they 
found them on the calendar our 
Dutch friends had sent us. It was 
a little Dutch boy cut from light- 
weight wood, brilliantly painted, 
and holding above his head a wooden 
“groove” into which the Dutch 
calendar nicely slid, making a most 
attractive standard. 


In order to bear in mind many 
of the facts learned in this study, 
we made a booklet, the outside of 
which showed either tulips or wind- 
mills, the choice of which was left 
for the child. To prove it was a very 
simple matter to remember things 
we had stressed, we learned it 
this way— 


of Holland 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


white curtains. The brass and copper 
kitchen pots and pans shine like 
gold. Upon the mantel shelf over 
the fireplace is a row of orange and 
yellow plates, cups, and saucers, 
and on the table is a gay orange- 
checkered cloth. 

“Good morning, 
two young voices. 

Hippity, hippity, hop! 

Skippity, skippity, skip! 

In stocking feet two Dutch chil- 
dren rush to the inviting table to 
begin their early breakfast of hard- 
boiled eggs, cheese, and bread. 

“‘Here’s your tea,’’ says Mother 
Van Fleet as she brings two steaming 
cups of it to the table. “It’s a 
beautiful day and there is much 


Mother,” call 
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H—healthy 
O—orderly 
L—low 
L—level 
A—Amsterdam 
N—neat 
D—dike 


This booklet also contained a list 
of words we had learned, such as: 
wooden shoes, canals, smoking, skat- 
ing, dairying, woolen, rowing, turn- 
ing, cheese, etc. 

We wrote the word Netherlands 
in the book and then tried to find 
as many words as possible in the 
word. 

The children copied Dutch riddles 
which I wrote on the board and then 
put in the answer. They also pasted 
in pictures and put in drawings, 
and when completed they made an 
attractive display for the room and 
“*keepsakes”’ for the children. 

The story of Holland will in the 
future take on a new phase of 
Dutch life. The story of Princess 
Juliana and her wedding will always 
be told and I trust we can always 
say—‘‘and they lived happily ever 
afterwards.” 

Or course, each new class always 
supplies ideas for correlation. It is 
through the originality and creative- 
ness of the children that, after all, 
a project is worked to its best 
advantage. I trust this article will 
help some teacher when she presents 
the life of Holland. I am sure of one 
thing: she will always gain the 
interest of the children. 


work to do. Already your sister is 
busy scrubbing.’’ Through the shin- 
ing windowpanes Jan and Mina see 
Katrinka scrubbing the house walls 
as high as her mop will reach. 

“Oh, did it rain last night?” 
asks Mina. 

“Yes, we had a good rain. That 
is why Katrinka is scrubbing the 
house this morning.”’ 

exclaims Jan, ‘“‘now she 
is cleaning the bark of that big tree 
in front of the house.”’ 

Rub! Rub! Rub! 

Scrub! Scrub! Scrub! 

“TI think it would be nicer if we 
didn’t have to be cleaning and 
scrubbing every day,’ whispers 
Mina to Jan. 
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‘“‘We must keep everything clean 
because this lowland here is so 
damp,”’ explains Mother. “If we did 
not keep our house walls and 
furniture clean and dry there would 
be green mold all over everything. 
Nothing would last. The pots and 
pans would rust. When you finish 
breakfast, Jan, you may polish this 
copper kettle while Mina dries the 
dishes.”’ 

Rub! Rub! Rub! 

Shine! Shine! Shine! 

Soon the copper kettle shines 
brightly and the dishes are all set 
neatly away in the wall cupboard. 
Jan and Mina are helping scour the 
wooden shoes (klompen) of the 
family. 

Rub! Rub! Rub! 

Clean! Clean! Clean! 

They hang them to dry on the 
little bushes that grow beside the 
front door. 

“Oh, Jan, I see you’re going to 
finish making your reed whistle 
while our shoes dry; so I’ll sit here 
on the porch by you and knit some 
more on my woolen stocking,’”’ and 
soon Mina’s fingers are flying and 
her steel needles flashing in the 
sunshine. 

Clickety, clickety, click! 

Knit! Knit! Knit! 

Dutch children need many heavy 
knit stockings as they go about in 
their stocking feet in the house, for 
they would not even think of 
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A street in quaint old Spakenburg 


wearing their wooden shoes in the 
house, but always leave them out- 
side. 

As Jan and Mina sit working 
there on the front porch, they can 
look far across the fields where 
white goats and fat black-and-white 
cattle eat the tender green grass. 
The land there is flat and low and 
there are no mountains or even 
hills to shut off their view. But 


Dutch fireplace on the Island of Marken 


above the level meadows rise great 
big windmills whose arms move 
round and round. 

Round—Round—Round— 

Slowly—Slowly—Slowly 

This country where Jan and Mina 
live is really much lower than the 
sea and at one time was covered 
with sea water. Now it is covered 
with moist, rich soil. The Dutch call 
these low fertile lands _polders. 
There is no better farm land any- 
where than polders. But the sea 
would come down and flood these 
polders again if it could. 

Many, many years ago Jan and 
Mina’s people took care of that, 
however, by building high banks of 
earth and stone called dikes. They 
dug millions of little ditches and 
canals to carry off the water from 
the wet lands. They built huge 
windmills to pump the water from 
the ditches to the canal. And they 
built water gates and dams to hold 
back the water of the rivers and sea. 
Jan and Mina cannot remember 
when they did not know how care- 
fully the dikes have to be watched 
day and night and just what to do if 
they should find a leak in the dike. 

*‘Oh, look! There goes the stork!”’ 
exclaims Jan, pointing to a great 
bird flying high above them. 

Fly! Fly! Fly! 

High! High! High! 

*‘How I wish it would build a nest 
on our roof!” sighs Mina. 

‘“‘Let’s ask Father to put a round 
wagon wheel near our chimney and 
then maybe the storks will build a 
nest there,’’ says Jan. ‘‘My friend, 
Dirk, told me that they put a cart 
wheel on top of a tall post and the 
storks built a great big nest of 
straw, grass, and sticks there. He 
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Windmill and canal—a typical Holland scene 


said it was fun watching them feed 
their babies. They take such good 
care of them. And his father always 
thought those storks brought them 
good luck.”’ 

“Oh, Jan, see that stork now. He 
is spreading his wings and going 
down to the ditch,’ cries Mina, 
laying down her knitting and slip- 
ping into her wooden shoes. ‘‘Let’s 
run down there where we can see 
him better.” 

Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 

Scurry! Scurry! Scurry! 

The huge bird with its glossy 
black-and-white feathers is standing 
on one red leg and poking with his 
red beak among the grasses beside 
the water. 

‘*He is looking for frogs and bugs,”’ 
Jan says. 

“T’ll race you back to the house,”’ 
cries Mina, and away they go in 
their clumsy wooden shoes. 

Race! Race! Race! 

Clumpity, clumpity, clump! 

Mina and Jan can run just as fast 
in their klompen as in their Sunday 
leather shoes. 

“I won!” exclaims Jan, out of 
breath, ‘‘so I get to choose the first 
game we play—and it’s marbles.” 

“All right. Marbles first, then 
let’s race with our big wooden hoops 
or jump rope,”’ Mina replies. 

“If there were more of us we 
could play ‘King of the Castle.’ 
That’s a keen game,” says Jan. 

Play! Play! Play! 

Fun! Fun! Fun! 

The children play until Mother 
Van Fleet calls them to dinner. 

“Am I ever hungry!’ exclaims 
Jan, as they sit down at the table. 

“I’m hungry, too,” says Peter, 
the big brother; ‘‘we worked so hard 
in the harvesting this morning, but 
we got it all done. So I’m going 
bicycle-riding this afternoon.” 


“Oh, Peter! May Mina and I go 
with you?” asks Jan, as he eats 
steaming vegetable soup in which 


little round balls of meat have been 
cooked. This is the main dish for 
dinner in Holland. Of course, there 
is cheese on the table at all times. 

Dinner over, Jan and Mina are 
riding their bicycles along the canal 
road with Peter. Low countries are 
very good for bicycle riding for the 
roads are smooth and there are no 
hills, so here the old and young 
enjoy the sport. 

Ride! Ride! Ride! 

Glide! Glide! Glide! 

As the children ride along the 
canal road they meet other bicycle 
riders and occasionally a high cart 
drawn by horses or a big dog pulling 
a light milk cart. They see many 
boats on the canal. Some are 
carried along by the wind that 
pushes against their sails. 

Blow! Blow! Blow! 

Sail! Sail! Sail! 

Some are moved by chugging 
engines inside them. 

Chug! Chug! Chug! 

Go! Go! Go! 
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Others are pulled by men, women, 
and children. 

Pull! Pull! Pull! 

Slowly—Slowly—Slowly! 

“That boat is filled with fresh 
vegetables, and there’s another one 
with a load of round yellow cheeses,”’ 
says Jan. 

“‘There’s something on that boat 
which looks like squares of dried 
grass—what’s that, Peter?’”’ asks 
Mina. 

“That is peat. You know we have 
so few coal fields in Holland that 
peat is used to burn instead of 
coal,’’ Peter answers, ‘“‘but, see, the 
shadow of the dike is growing long 
across the road. It is time to go 
home.” 

Ride! Ride! Ride! 

Glide! Glide! Glide! 

At home again Peter, Jan, and 
Mina hurry to do the evening chores. 

Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 

Work! Work! Work! 

Mina and Jan feed the chickens 
and geese while Peter helps milk 
the cows. 

Feed! Feed! Feed! 

Milk! Milk! Milk! 

The children are so hungry by 
supper time that the usual bread 
and cheese and mush and milk 
tonight seem delicious. 

Supper over, Jan and Mina say 
good-night to their mother and get 
ready for bed. Their beds are little 
shelves built into the walls of the 
room. Each has two doors that open 
out like a cupboard. When the 
children are tucked in their narrow 
shelf beds heavy curtains are pulled 
across each opening in the wall. 

“Sleep tight, Mina,’’ Jan calls. 

“Good night, Jan!’’ drowsily an- 
swers Mina. 

And so ends another happy day 
for two Dutch children. 


Early morning milk delivery in Middleburg, Holland 
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The Cover—Picture Story 
Children of Holland—A Dutch Unit of Study 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


, showing the children the cover picture 
of the little Dutch girls taking a ride in their homemade 
wagon, interest may be aroused for developing an en- 
tire unit for the study of Holland. It may proceed 
from discussion of the various interesting things seen in 
the picture, viz.: 


Let us look at this picture and see if we can tell where 
these little boys and girls lived. Do you see how very 
flat the land is? Do you see the rich level fields. where 
they grow plenty of wheat and rye and barley and oats? 
Beyond in the distance can you see the canal upon 
whose sides the cattle are grazing? Do you notice how 
very low everything is—the walls, the roofs, the barns, 
the houses? But what do you notice about the dress 
of the children? Why do you suppose they are wearing 
wooden shoes? Do you suppose they take them off 
when they enter their homes as the Japanese children 
do? And why do you suppose the smallest girl is crying? 
Do you think she has ever seen Billy-Goat-Gruff before? 
What sort of an expression do you see on the boys’ 
faces? Do you imagine they are used to little girls? 
Who do you suppose made the queer little cart? Do 
you think they use it for anything else other than car- 
rying children? 

From seeing these many interesting things in the pic- 
ture, the children will naturally wish to know more about 
the country where these children live. No doubt many 
questions will arise from the children which the teacher 
may list upon the blackboard for further report and 
discussion: 


1. Why do the people in Holland wear wooden shoes? 
Do all the Dutch girls wear bonnets? 

Where is Holland on the map? 

Why are the houses in Holland always built low? 
Why do they keep their cattle so clean? 

What kind of cows do they have? 

What sort of homes do the Dutch children live in? 
Why do they have canals? How long is a canal? 
What are the canals used for? 

What sports do the children enjoy? 

Why do they have windmills in Holland? What 
makes them grow? 

12. Why do the Dutch have so many boats and ships? 
13. What do we ship to Holland from the United States? 
14. What does Holland ship to us? 


Throughout the discussion, the teacher may con- 
stantly emphasize ‘‘How Men Live,” and the neigh- 
borliness of all peoples one with another. 


wn 
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Suggested Activities Growing Out of 
the Study of Holland 
A-—Reading: 
Making and reading of charts based on Holland, 
like— 
The little Dutch girl wears a wide-spreading skirt and 
tight-fitting bodice with short sleeves. 
he seldom is without her cap or headdress. 
Her clumsy shoes are made of wood so as to withstand 
he wet and dampness of the country. 
Vhen she goes to a party, she dresses up in several 
Starched petticoats so that she may look real fat. 
ittle Dutch girls could well be called roly-polies. 


2. Making a class newspaper on Holland and reading 
it to the group. 


3. Making and reading of riddles based upon the 
Dutch people on their ways of doing things. 


4. Reading stories of Dutch life from books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


5. Reading poems on Holland. 
6. Keeping a ‘‘Good News Corner” on Holland. 
7. Bringing in and sharing of books about Holland. 


8. Making their own simple and attractive books 
called ‘‘Our Dutch Friends and Neighbors.” 


9. All kinds of reading tests based on information 
about Holland— 
(a) Draw THE ANSWER 
1. Something is worn upon the 
little Dutch girl’s head. 
2. Something bright and lovely 
grows in every Dutch garden. 


3. Something is never worn in- 
side the Dutch house. 


(b) Finp THE HoLLAND Worps 


tulips rice pigtail 

canoe canal stork 

cheese cherry tree dragon 

tom-tom dike wooden shoe 
B—Language: 


1. Dramatizing scenes from ‘‘The Dutch Twins.” 


2. Encouraging children to make three-minute speeches 
to show— 


How cattle are cared for 
How Christmas is observed 
How dikes are built 

How cheese is made 

How tulips are raised 


3. Planning a pantomime of ‘‘A Leak in the Dike.” 


4. Taking an imaginary trip to Holland and telling 
about interesting things seen there—the diamond 
cutting, the gardens, the dikes, the trees, the wind- 
mills, etc. 


5. Writing letters to a Travel Bureau in which the 
children ask for information about Holland. 


6. Making of simple book reports and stories on Hol- 
land. 


7. Bringing in things for a Dutch Museum and label- 
ing each. 


8. Making an outline of a simple story on Holland. 


9. Writing simple poems or rhymes based on Dutch 
life. 


10. Dramatizing of Dutch songs, stories and poems. 
11. Dramatizing of a Dutch Christmas. 
12. Telling Dutch stories from simple Peep Show boxes 


C—Elementary Science or Community Life: 
Children are interested in solving problems like— 
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How much of Holland is below sea level? 


Finding of Holland on the map. 


How do the people of Holland show the effects of 


years of struggle? 
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Making and coloring a pot of tulips. 


Making wall paper for a Dutch cottage. 


Why do they take such good care of their cattle 


in Holland? 


Why are their cattle able to produce so much milk, 


etc.? 


D—Industrial Arts: 
Making of a Dutch farm. 


Illustrating a 


Free-hand drawings of scenes like— 


gathering tulips 
peddling milk 

a Dutch flower garden 
a street scene 

skating on the canal 


class-book of Holland. 


Illustrating Dutch stories and poems. 


Making and furnishing a Dutch home. 


Making scenes for a Dutch movie or play. 
Making posters for a Dutch exhibit. 


Making some Dutch shoes. 


By EVVA BRINKER 


‘or characters are four girls, 
four boys, and as many other chil- 
dren as may be desired. 


Players 
Rapio ANNOUNCER 
Rapio ALARM CLOCK 
Jack B. NIMBLE 
T. Brusu 


Soap 
CLOTH 
ToweEL 
N. 
Costumes 


The ANNOUNCER wears a long- 
trousered suit. ALARM CLOCK carries 
a large pasteboard face of an alarm 
clock. NimMBLE is dressed in white. 
Soap, CLotH, and ToweL carry 
large representations of their names. 
N. Fite carries a large pasteboard 
nail file. The other characters wear 
ordinary pajamas. 


Stage Setting 


No particular setting is required. 
A large sign, Station HYGN, hangs 
at the center. A smaller one, ON THE 
Air, is below. The ANNOUNCER 
speaks into an imitation microphone, 
adjusted to his height. The An- 
NOUNCER and the character speaking 
stand at one side of the stage; the 
children in pajamas are near the 
center and a little farther back. 


ANNOUNCER (before the mike): 
Good morning, everybody. HYGN 
is on the air. It’s time to start the 
day. It’s time to rise and do things. 
And do you know that you'll feel 
better if you eat and sleep at regular 
hours? So why not get up every day 
at the same time? And get up in 
plenty of time to get ready for 
school. And to eat a good breakfast 
before you go. To help you get 


‘*Holland,’”’ John 


Books of Reference for the Teacher 


Finmore (Black, London) 


‘Little World Children,’’ Scantlebury (Ginn) 


‘‘Holland of Today,”” Edwards (Moffet, Yard & Co.) 


Station HYGN 


A Health Play for Any Day in the 


Year for Primary Grades 


started this morning, we give you 
our—Miusical Alarm Clock! 


(An alarm rings loudly and the 
girl representing ALARM CLOCK 
runs on. She sings to the tune of 
‘*Reveille.’’) 

ALARM CLOCK: 

It’s time to get up, 

It’s time to get up, 

It’s time to get up this morning. 

(While she sings the next few 
lines, pajama-clad children come 
on, yawning and stretching. 
They line up, and as ALARM CLOCK 
finishes her song, they are smil- 
ing broadly.) 

It’s time to get up, 

It’s time to get up, 

It’s time to get up today. 

Smile if the sun is shining, 

Smile even more if it’s raining; 
Smile and the world smiles with you, 
Smile to begin the day. 


(Exit ALARM CLOCK.) 


ANNOUNCER: Now that every- 
body is up and in a good humor, we 
have asked our gymnastics director, 
Mr. Jack B. Nimble, to take charge 
of our setting-up exercises. Mr. 
Nimble will tell you just what to do 
to get started right in the morning. 
A few simple exercises will wake you 
up and start you feeling fine. Mr. 
Jack B. Nimble. 

(Mr. NIMBLE comes on turning 
hand springs. He sings to the 
tune of ‘Rachel, Rachel, I’ve 
Been Thinking” or recites.) 

Mr. NIMBLE: 

Radio friends, now I’ve been think- 
ing 

What a fine thing it would be 

If we all took exercises. 

I’ll begin now,—one, two, three. 


(On “‘one”’ he places his hands 
on chest, on “two” he flings 
them up, on “three” he flings 
them out. As he sings the first 
two lines that follow, the pupils 
do some simple arm exercise. On 
the last two lines, they jump to 
a stride, hands on hips, four 
times.) 


One, One 


two, three, four. 

three, four. 

two, three 

three. 

One, two, three, 
three, four. 

One, two, three, 


three. 

(They bend to the following) 

Bend to the right and bend to the 
left, 

And bend to the right and left 
again. 

Bend to the front and bend to the 
back, 

And bend to the front and back 
again. 

(He sings the melody once 
more to “one, two, three, four” 
while the children do some other 
exercise that will make a good 


appearance. Then NIMBLE runs 
off.) 


ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Mr. 
Nimble, thank you. And now we’re 
ready for a little talk by our good 
friend, Mr. Brush. Mr. Brush is an 
expert on teeth. He’ll tell you just 
how to brush your teeth so you 
won’t have to go to the dentist. 
The dentist is a good friend when 
we need him, but if we brush our 
teeth the right way, we won’t need 
him very often. Mr. T. Brush. 

(Mr. Brush enters.) 

BRuSH: 

Get a small toothbrush, much 
smaller than mine. 

Use paste or powder, or salt is just 
fine. 

Brush lower teeth upwards, the 
upper ones down, 
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Then brush them briskly around 
and around. 

Brush the inside as well as the out; 

Now they are shining clean, I have 
no doubt. 

Rinse out the toothbrush and lay 
it to dry. 

Tune in tomorrow. Good luck and 
good-bye. 

(The children have suited ac- 
tion to word as he recited. 
BrusH exits.) 

ANNOUNCER: The next speakers 
we bring you this morning are 
famous sisters. They’re going to tell 
us the next step in the daily Hygiene 
program, and a very important 
step, too, you’ll agree. Here they 
come! 

(Soap and CLotH enter and sing 
to the verse melody of “Auld 
Lang Syne” or recite.) 

You see we are the Soap and Cloth, 

A help for every child. 

(CLoTH) 
I am the cloth; I’m pretty rough. 
(Soap) 
And I am very mild. 


Each child should have his own 
wash cloth 
That no one else must use; 
Just rub the soap upon the cloth, 
A bright one if you choose. 
(The children are following 
his directions.) 


Now smooth it over neck and face; 
The dirt all disappears; 
Your hands and arms will need a 
share,— 
And don’t forget your ears. 
Rinse off the soap, rinse very well. 
(TowEL runs on and completes 
the stanza) 
And here’s where I come in. 
Now dry with me and you will be 
As clean as a new pin. 
(They exit.) 
ANNOUNCER: Those were the 
three famous sisters: Soap, Cloth, 
and Towel. We have one more friend 
in the studio this morning,—Mr. 
N. File. Mr. File will bring you a 
message on his favorite subject. 
(Mr. FILE enters.) 
Fite: Good morning, friends of 
the radio audience. It was with 


A Zoo Party 


By PAULINE RANCH 


A Correlation of Nature Study 
and Other School Subjects 


— you have been to 
the zoo, but were you ever to a zoo 
party? 

The First Grade in the Third 
Street School, Bloomsburg, Pa., had 
just such a party. It all started 
when Hazel brought her toy ele- 
phant, Jumbo, to school. 


Motivation 


The children became keenly inter- 
ested in Jumbo. They recalled ele- 
phants they had seen in zoos, cir- 
cuses, etc. Several children brought 
elephant pictures and stories from 
the library. We learned elephant 
songs. 

Finally, I noticed the children 
were bringing pictures of other 
animals, hoping to* learn something 
about them. I allowed the children 
to show their pictures and tell what 
they knew about them. 

_ Gut the climax really came when, 
in our basal reading work, we found 
that Tom and Polly visited the zoo. 
One of the boys in the reading group 
said, ““Tonight when I go home I’m 
going to make a zoo.’’ Another said, 


“Let’s make a zoo here.’”’ 
children all became enthused. 


The 


Organization 

First, we said we would decide 
on the animals we wanted in our 
zoo. The children brought more 
animal books and pictures. They 
were allowed to look at them in 
their leisure time. 

These animals were finally selected 
to be in our zoo: elephants, rattle- 
snakes, penguins, lions, turtles, par- 
rots, zebras, bears, crocodiles, alli- 
gators, giraffes, camels, and gorillas. 

Of course the children thought of 
other animals they wanted, but we 
took them on an imaginary trip to 
the jungle where we captured lions, 
tigers, elephants, etc., in their native 
haunts. At the conclusion of our 
trip, the children realized the danger 
and expense involved in capturing 
sO many animals, and decided that 
our money was limited and we could 
not afford such a large zoo. 


Activities 
Next we decided how we would 
make the animals for our zoo. 
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pleasure that I received an invita- 
tion to talk to you today on the 
Radio Hygiene Program. I’m going 
to talk on a very interesting subject, 
your nails. People judge you to a 
surprising extent on your nails. 
Your hands are not clean unless 
your nails are clean. Look at them 
now. (The children obey.) With 
your thumbnail, push back the skin 
around each one. Now clean under 
each nail carefully. (The children 
g0 through the motions.) There! 
All done? Fine! Now do it every day. 
I’ll see you tomorrow morning. 
Don’t forget. (FILE exits.) 


ANNOUNCER: Well, they were a 
fine bunch, weren’t they? And they 
left us some mighty good advice. 
First, get up on time. Second, exer- 
cise. Third, brush your teeth. 
Fourth, wash with a mild soap. 
And, five, use your nail file. That’s 
a good way to start the day everv 
day. Tune in tomorrow at this same 
time. This is Station HYGN. 


(A bar of music mav fade out 
the program.) 


1. Stuffed animals 

2. Large crayon, chalk, finger paint- 
ing pictures 

3. Model from clay 

Here the question of cages came 
up and we listed (4) building cages 
as one of our activities, also (5) 
labeling cages. 

During their leisure time or in 
our construction period in the after- 
noon the children worked on their 
animals. They traced patterns, cut 
material, sewed and stuffed the 
animals, and made eyes by using 
buttons. 

Others not interested in stuffing 
animals made large chalk, crayon, 
or finger painting drawings on easels. 
The finger paintings depicted native 
haunts of the animals and were hung 
above the cages. Still others worked 
with clay. 

The children who finished their 
animals satisfactorily converted or- 
ange crates into cages. Finally, our 
menagerie was complete, but now 
our chief concern was to arrange 
them so that our zoo would be 
attractive. 


Organization of Our Objects 

It was decided to place the 
elephants on the sandtable—cover- 
ing the sand with hay. A large house 
was constructed from oak tag and 
labeled “‘Elephant House.” 

The bears were suspended by 
string under the sandtable and large 
rocks were placed at random on the 
floor. The sign “Bear Pit’ was 
tacked to the table. 
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The giraffes were suspended under 
another table, and a fence was made 
from Jack-straws and clay. Twigs 
with paper leaves fastened to them 
were placed in the yard to resemble 
trees. 

The lions, monkeys, zebras, etc., 
were placed in cages with bars; the 
snakes in cages covered with glass. 
Our crocodiles, alligators, and turtles 
were placed in a lifelike surrounding 
among rocks, a pan of water, some 
moss, swamp grass, and flowers. 

Next we labeled our animals and 
constructed a ticket box, with a 
placard which read: “Children, 5c. 
Adults, 10c.’’ We also had a huge 
sign placed by the ticket box— 
“To THE Zoo.” 


Culmination of Our Unit- 
Program 


Supposedly our project was fin- 
ished, but the children wanted their 
parents to see it, so we decided to 
have May Day at our zoo (suggested 
because we had read about Phila- 
delphia’s May Day at their zoo). 

We selected several boys to tell 
about the various animals. We had 
an elephant-man, giraffe-man, etc. 
The remaining children visited the 
zoo and asked questions about the 
animals. These questions were an- 
swered by true facts learned during 
our discussion and _ story hour 
periods. 


After visiting all of the animals 
and learning their history, the chil- 
dren sat on the grass eating their 
lunch, singing songs, dancing and 
guessing riddles. Here we used our 
animal songs, rhythmic games; imi- 
tating various animals, such as the 
slow, ponderous elephant, agile mon- 
key, etc., and told riddles composed 
by the children during the music 
and literature periods. Some of our 
poems we set to music. 


The entire conversation in the 
play was composed by the children; 
each child remembering his own 
suggestions and taking turns saying 
them. Some of the slow children had 
difficulty in remembering their own 
suggestions (only five of these) and 
their parts were written and learned, 
as we wanted everyone to have 
something to do and say. EVERYONE 
MUST FEEL RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS 
PART IN THE PROGRAM. 

Of course we made invitations for 
our zoo party. These consisted of a 
large 9’’ x 12” paper with an animal 
pasted on it and strips of paper 
placed at even intervals to resemble 
bars. 

This note was written on the back: 


“The lion (naming animal used 
by child on invitation) bids 
you 

Come to the zoo, 
And a party, too, 
Tomorrow at two. 


FIRST GRADE 


Further Activities and 
Correlations 


While our afternoons were spent 
in construction work, our mornings 
were occupied by reading, numbers, 
spelling, handwriting—all of which 
tied up into one big unit of work. 
Reading: 

We composed stories about the 
various animals and learned to read 
them. We made large wall copies of 
the stories and mimeographed copies 
for the children. The children made 
illustrations for their stories if they 
so desired. Large illustrations were 
made by various members of the 
class for the wall chart. 


Numbers: 


We went on imaginary trips and 
captured animals. For instance, Paul 
would get six cardboard monkeys 
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and John two cardboard monkeys. 
How many monkeys did they both 
have? Or, six elephants were walking 
through the jungle, the hunters 
frightened three elephants away, but 
captured the rest; how many did 
they capture? 

The children never tired of these 
‘‘animal games” as they called them. 


Spelling: 


We learned to spell the easier 
names involved in our unit, and the 
best spellers were allowed to print 
the cards for our zoo. 


Literature: 


The teacher read various animal 
stories to the children; or the 
children read interesting animal 
stories they had found. Large animal 
pictures were studied and peculiar 
characteristics were discussed. 

We became interested in compos- 
ing jingles about our animals. At 
first only the brighter children con- 
tributed, but we interested the 
slower ones by this process. We 
decided on the animal we were going 
to write about. Everyone had to 
think of a good start. Finally, one 
child suggested, “‘“‘when you see a 
rattle-snake.’’ We concentrated on 
the last word snake and made a 
phonetic family: snake, rake, bake, 
cake, shake, make, sake, etc. With 
these words in mind the children 
were to add some more to our 
jingle. Here is what we got from one 
of the slower pupils: 


“‘When you see a rattlesnake, 
And his tail does shake, 
You must run, for goodness-sake.”’ 
—Kenneth Weaver 
Another one: 

“The giraffe is very, very tall, 
But you cannot hear him call, 
For he has no voice at all.”’ 

—Joan Chamberlain 


(1 


When the animals were completed we put 
them on exhibition and invited the parents 
to visit 
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Music: 


Various animal songs with rhyth- 
mic imitations of animals were used. 


Graphs and Charts: 


Various devices were used to 
arouse the children’s interest in 
performing successful work. One 
class had monkeys made from art 
paper, with tin cups in their hands. 
After each successful lesson the child 
was allowed to drop a play penny in 
his monkey’s cup. It was fun count- 
ing the pennies. 

Another class had giraffes under 
a huge apple tree. After a successful 


lesson they could pick an apple for 
their giraffe and put it in the basket 
for him. 


Still another group had elephants 
with a huge pile of planks in front 
of them. It was interesting to see 
which elephant could move the 
most planks. 


Excursions: 


A trip to the gas station to see a 
brown bear and a monkey was made. 
A circus came to town and we all 
went to see the parade. We saw 
camels, zebras, elephants, seals, a 
huge turtle, etc. 
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t 
Specific: Outcomes 


Increased interest in animals of 
all types. 
Kindness to animals. 


Keener appreciation and under- 
standing of animals. 


General: 

Increased ability to work harmoni- 
ously in groups. 

Encouragement in initiative and 
leadership. 

Appreciation by parents of chil- 
dren’s work. 


Keener interest in all school sub- 
jects. 


March 


Music 


Sound Training in the Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


lave you ever listened to the 
music of March, the Pied Piper, as 
he pipes King Winter over the hills 
and far away? There’s a lilt and a 
lyric to the whistling rhythm of his 
silver flute, a melodious beat to the 
accompaniment of rattling doors and 
banging shutters, that fascinates 
both young and old, who give ear. 

We cannot begin too early to 
train children to become sound 
conscious. The baby in his crib is 
attracted by the tinkling notes of a 
toy or the swinging motion of a 
brightly colored bauble. Wise is the 
mother who will cultivate and build 
upon this interest. 

Children of kindergarten and pri- 
mary age have many opportunities 
to develop sound sense during their 
school hours. Often the rest period 
is given over to listening for as many 
sounds as possible while the eyes 
are closed. Guessing games and 
Imitation games are favorites among 
the children. In addition to appre- 
ciation of sound music, the imagina- 
tion is allowed to develop. Remem- 
ber the night you snuggled in bed 
and listened to the faraway whistle 
of a train speeding through the dark- 
ness? What a story you wove around 
the lighted cars filled with inter- 
esting people going places! Little 
children as well as grown-ups can 
learn to create some of the most 
exciting stories of their own out of 
just such experiences. Let the class 
isten to a passing street car as it 
stops at the near-by corner to pick 
ip passengers. Discuss where people 
might be going and you will be 
surprised to see how readily original 
stories will follow. 


The musical cadence of ringing 
bells, the pounding of horses’ hoofs 
on the pavements, the tooting of 
automobile horns, should all have 
their meanings in the lives of small 
boys and girls. 

March has many moods. Today 
he is blustery and spasmodic, bang- 
ing and clattering up and down like 
a fretful tomboy in wooden shoes; 
he is rough and noisy. Tomorrow 
he may be gentle and kind as he 
rustles about among forgotten 
leaves. Sometimes he whistles cheer- 
ily of springlike days ahead; some- 
times he is sad and mournful as he 
sweeps the last traces of winter 
beauty across awakening fields. Bus- 
ily at work, he spins the creaking 
windmills, loosens icebound water 
from its shell and twists gray 
smoke into tangled knots. As he 
works he whistles and hums, he 
scolds and roars, he shouts and 
sings. Some of his music is too 
delicate for the human ear, but the 
Monday clothes line radios the 
melody to the clinging clothes and 
sets them dancing crazily to and fro. 
Often we miss the hidden beauty in 
the sounds that go unnoticed. The 
methodical drip, drip, drip of water, 
the crackling of a wood log bursting 
into flame, the humming of a kitchen 
kettle, hold symphony we should not 
ignore. 

Children quickly learn the various 
meanings of sounds they hear. They 
can differentiate between the tones 
of joy and sorrow, they sense sym- 
pathy, feel contentment and satis- 
faction. We all react to sound. 
There is nothing so comfortable as 
the smug purring of a fireside cat, 


nothing so contagious as the laughter 
of others. 

Train a child to cultivate his 
sense of hearing and he will become 
an alert, appreciative citizen ac- 
cepting his share of responsibility 
for himself and others. 

March, the Pied Piper, is an 
excellent teacher of sound. He will 
help us all explore new fields of 
pleasure and understanding. He will 
aid us in building a more meaningful 
interpretation of life. 

Following is a list of sound games 


used in primary and kindergarten 
grades: 


Guessing Game—Have children 
close their eyes. Introduce several 
sounds. Guess what they are. 


Listening Game—Children close 
eyes and listen. After several minutes 
have elapsed have children tell what 
sounds they heard. 


Safety Game—(warning sounds). 
Children cover eyes. Sound fire siren, 
auto horn, train whistle, street car 
bell, etc. (Imitations may be given.) 
Children tell meanings of sounds. 


Musical Game—Children hide 
eyes. Discriminate between sounds 
of musical instruments. (A victrola 
record may be played and children 
listen for various instruments in 
orchestra.) 


Animal Game—Imitation of ani- 
mals. Children guess animal’s name. 


Sound Game—(to determine 
quality of sound). Loud—soft, slow 
—fast, high—low. Children hide eyes 
and listen to notes played on piano. 


Name Game—Children form cir- 
cle. One child sits in middle of 
circle and covers eyes. A child walks 
up behind him and knocks on the 
floor. Child in center questions, 
‘Who is it?’’ Child who knocked 
answers, ‘It is I.’’ Child in center 
guesses name of child who has 
knocked. 


Three Tuneful Songs of Health 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
Shining Teeth 
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S. L. CLaFriin 
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I brush my teeth in the morn - ing bright, And a - gain be - fore I go to 
oe 
>. 
bed at night; I keep them shin - ing all the while, And read- y for a _ great, big,friend-ly smile. 


Ker-choo, oh my good-ness, I’m start - ing 


o 
My Handy Hanky 
S. L. 

A squarepiece of lin -en or cot-ton will do. To make a clean han-ky for me or for you, Right 


to sneeze! Bringout yourclean han - ky, right quick if you please! It’s 


oe 
here in our pock - ets” we'll put it a - way, And bring it to school with us ev ‘ry day 
right here and wait ing, its du - ty to do, It's han - dy for me. and pro - tects you, too 
@- eo. 
R ‘or School 
eady For Schoo 
S. L. 
x 
1. My hair is combed all smooth and neat, My shoes are shined just sO; My 
2. I like to go to school each day As © shin y as u pin, For 
3. For neat * ness is a fun ny thing, It helps us, eV ry one, And 
wT =: 
“~ 
face is washed, my hands are clean, I'm read - y now to go! 
< then my teach -— er says to me: ‘Our class is going to win 
dirt is such an ug - ly thing, That keep - ing’ clean is fun 
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MARCH—in like a Lion and out like a Lamb ; Ruth Hadley 


HADLEy 


This is an amusing art project for the month of March. See that each child has the following materials: 
one sheet of white cardboard (fairly large, 10’’ x 14’’), one sheet of white tissue paper (standard size), 
one box of crayons, a pencil, a ruler, and a pair of scissors. Have the child draw a margin on the card- 
board 114” from the top and each side, and 2”’ from the bottom, then slit the margin on each side. These 


slits are for the tissue to run through. The tissue should be cut into a strip about 24” long which will 
run easily in and out of the slit margins. 


Inside the margins, have the child draw with his crayons a March scene such as the one suggested 
in the illustration above. Now, on the right side of the tissue, draw a lion (see pattern), and about 7” to 
the left, draw a lamb. The animals can be colored in solidly or merely outlined in crayon. 


The child can now pull the tissue through the slits in the cardboard—making March come in like 
a lion and go out like a lamb! 
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MAPLE SUGAR POSTER Phyllis I. Britcher 


MAPLE TREES 


Early in the spring the sap begins to run 
up into the branches of all the trees. 

The sap in the sugar-maple is sweet like 
sugar and water. Little tubes are driven 
into the trunks of these trees and a pail is 
hung below the tube to catch the sap 
which runs out of the tree through the tube. 

When this sap has been boiled a long 
time it becomes maple syrup and when it 
is boiled and then stirred it becomes maple 
sugar. 


Instructions for Making Poster 


For background use gray-blue construction paper on which to paste detail sections. First cut a piece of 
ite construction paper, following lines in diagram, and paste on background to indicate snow. Cut the trees 
m black paper. Make the buckets of gray paper, and paste in position. Then draw in the syrup tubes with 
ck ink or soft lead pencil. 
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It must be because they are so soft and ‘‘cuddley”’ that 
little children love bunnies. It’s a wonder how a whole room 
full of bunnies can be piled into a wagon. This will take two 
lessons. Rabbit (A) is drawn on 6” x 9” white paper on one 
side only. Use a black crayon. Fill the paper, cut out, turn 
over, and color. Blue, red, green and white checks or stripes 
for the trousers; black suspenders, large buttons. Rub 
chalk on the nearest ear to you, then add red crayon. This 
will give a lovely pink. The eyes, nose and mouth are equally 
effective in red or black. Perhaps the toes would be red. 


# The wagon can be drawn on two pieces of news-stock. Crayon it 
in with any color. Cut out. The wheel will be drawn on the same kind 
of paper. Color, cut out. You will need to help to make the wheel look 
like a circle. Use a piece of chalk and string. 
{ The bunnies that draw the cart will take another lesson. Use 


12” x 18’ manila paper and draw with white chalk. Color the bunnies 
white, brown, gray, brown and white, and black. One ear will have 
a pink lining. The toes could be pink, too. 
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The two rabbits driving and pushing the cart can be drawn by 
the best drawers, when the class is drawing the ‘‘pulling’’ ones. 
Use the 12” x 18” paper for these two positions. 


How to arrange. Use project paper for background. Paste wagon 
along bottom and two ends. 


Put on the wheel. 


Paste bunnies (worst ones in your opinion) high up over the cart, 
so as to cover up part of them with the good ones. 


Add the drivers, pushers and pullers. 
Draw the reins black. 


P. S. If your wagon turns out too small to hold all, why not put the 
rest in a brown paper basket, cut out of news-stock. Add a 
piece of green fringed paper for grass. 
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Another Month 


of Pleasant?Art 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


| month of pleasant 
art! But isn’t that what we say each 
time this magazine appears? And 
see what makes it so pleasant this 
time, jolly number work, a booklet 
for a rabbit story, a song about a 
cheerful chickadee, a most attractive 
calendar, and pages of other art 
lessons, inviting, inspiring and easy 
to do! 

Arithmetic 


(Page 14) 

The new page of arithmetic is 
just what the title implies, Jolly 
Number Jingles. Each month there 
will be a verse of easy additions, 
with pictures. There will be various 
ways of offering this material to 
the class for pleasant seat work. The 
verse may be read to the class, or 
it can be written upon the black- 
board, and each child given an 
opportunity to silently work out the 
problem, together with the privilege 
of illustrating any one of the dolls 
to their own liking. Or they may 
make up a real paper doll. 

After the whole set of number 
jingles have been published they 
may be used much as a spelling bee 
for class work, each verse offering 
a separate problem. 

If the verses are given to the 
children in typewritten form, they 
immediately become a lesson in 
reading and concentration as well. 


The Calendar 
(Page 42) 

A view, such as we have on our 
March calendar, can be made up in 
sO many attractive combinations. 
It can be a problem in cut paper, 
water color painting or crayon 
coloring. A color scheme that we 
suggest is as follows—sky, light 
green-blue; hills, light rose-violet; 
water, darker violet-blue; tree, yel- 
low-green, and sand, light orange- 
yellow. 

This can be an excellent problem 
in color mixing. Remember that 
colors are mixed as follows,—a little 
green added to blue makes green- 
blue, but a little blue added to green 
makes blue-green. In one blue dom- 
inates, in the other green dominates. 
And so it is with all the other combi- 
nations. For the above scheme, the 
boat may be red-orange with cream- 
colored sails. Other types of boats 
can be worked out in a similar 
setting using the same color scheme. 


Song 
(Page 31) 

Our little song correlates with 
nature study, stories about the care 
and protection of birds in winter, 
their songs, habits and coloring. 


Easter Greetings 
(Page 37) 

The designs for Easter greetings 
may be converted into borders and 
posters if necessary. As illustrated, 
the folders can be made from pieces 
of construction paper, 9 x 12 inches 
and 4 x 12 inches. The bunny 
would make a fine window decora- 
tion. It is simple enough to be traced 
upon white cloth and embroidered 
in outline stitches. 


Bunny Book 
(Page 38) 

A lesson in story writing becomes 
such fun when it is correlated with 
simple book-binding, as illustrated. 
The problem shown is designed on 
construction paper, with folded 
sheets of typing paper inserted for 
pages. Writing may be improved 
with the aid of ruled guide lines. 
These should be on another sheet 
which can be slipped under each 
page as the writing progresses. The 
length of the stitches along the back 
should be about an inch long. 

Instead of writing a story, the 
booklet may contain a selection of 
your favorite verses, using one as 
a subject for illustrating the cover. 
Be sure that the irregular edge is 
kept simple. 


Paper Cutting 
(Pages 40 and 41) 

Now let us turn to the lessons in 
paper cutting. This can be a gradual 
development from cutting simple 
figures to complicated patterns. At 
first it is best to attempt a single 
form, such as a rooster, a flower or 
house. If you have no black paper, 
or cannot see your sketching lines 
on black paper, use white paper. 
Make your design on one side, hold 
it to the light and mark the area it 
covers on the other side. Then paint 
this with black water color, and, 
when it is dry, cut out the figure 
(A). 

Instead of painting the area black, 
it might be dripped colors. This 
requires a little consideration and 
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care, but gives the work a very 
unusual appearance. However, black 
silhouettes are always good. The 
cuttings may be of white paper 
mounted upon black, as illustrated. 
If a variation of the problem is 
attempted, it can be the cutting of 
a multiple of any one figure, from 
folded paper, figure (B). Mount 
these carefully in a row. Again, this 
requires patience and care, and 
develops skill. 

The train is most effective when 
done in colors, as a deep gray 
engine, and each car a different 
bright tone, with all the wheels 
black. The boat may be worked 
out in colored details. The other 
figures make up well in color, with 
additional features added to com- 
plete the composition. 

Careful planning precedes the 
cutting of the geometric units and 
borders. At the bottom of the page 
it shows how each unit is planned, 
with each section to be cut out 
parallel to the other sections, or 
parallel to the edges of the folded 
paper. The borders are also cut 
from folded paper, and straight line 
letters of the alphabet are used for 
designs. Letters may be sketched 
right side up, upside down or back- 
wards. Plan original designs of your 
own. If the first cutting is not 
satisfactory, try to figure out why 
it is not to your liking, and make 
your second attempt right. The 
units should measure about four to 
six inches square, and the borders 
should not be less than two inches 
high. 


Good Citizenship Poster 
(Page 39) 


Just see how happy little Richard 
is. He is happy because he knows 
he is making somebody else happy. 
He is doing a good deed. He is 
helping the neighbor with her pack- 
ages. They have been down to the 
store. Everyday Richard does a 
good deed. That is the way to be a 
good citizen. Write down all the 
good deeds you can do. Write a 
short story about some good deed 
you have done, and why it was useful 
and made someone happy. 


} 
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EASTER GREETINGS 


Louise D. Tessin 
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BUNNY BOOK Louise D. Tessin 


DESIGN RABBIT 
ON COVER OF 
FOLDED CON- 
STRUCTION 
PAPER, 

SLIP FOLDED 
SHEETS OF 
TYPING PAPER 
INSIDE. SEW TO COVER, 


THEN CUT OUT IRREGULAR 
EDGE AT RIGHT SIDE. 


SEW BACK THROUGH 
SAME HOLES ANOTIE 
KNOT SECURELY INSIDE. 


THE STORY OF 
PETER RABBIT 


Eva, 


TRY DESIGNING COVERS FOR OTHER STORIES AS, THREE LITTLE PIGS, SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARVES , RED RIDING HOOD , OR SOME OF AESOP'S FABLES. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP POSTER 


Louise D. Tessin 
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PAPER CUTTING—Silhouettes Louise D. Tessin 


kee 
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MARCH CALENDAR Louise D. Tessin 


MARCH 
SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRI SAT 
5 7 8 9 10 
12 13 14 18 16 17 #18] | | 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 : 
26 27 28 29 30 31 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


HOLLAND BORDERS 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Parade of Easter Activities 


EXT to Christmas, 
there is no holiday 
that brings such 
pleasure to the 
hearts of little chil- 
dren as Easter. 

The Easter story, found in John 
20:1-18, is told very beautifully by 
Mary Stewart in her book—*Tell 
Me a True Story’’—to be found in 
any library. At Easter, church and 
school together offer a seasonal 
richness. 

The signs of Nature’s. spring 
awakening are so many, that it is 
truly ‘““Good-bye, winter—welcome, 
spring’; and what an attractive 
parade of Easter activities the 
season Offers. 


An Easter Frieze 


First, the schoolroom can be made 
attractive by a parade of bunnies 
wearing blue jackets, broken every 
so often by a flat basket of Easter 
eggs. Each project is quite simple 
and yet offers quite a maximum of 
work for each child. The patterns 
are self-explanatory. The bunnies 
are cut from white drawing paper; 
and the jackets are of blue. The 
finishing touch of each rabbit is the 
little fluff of cotton batting for a 
tail. Children love this. A bunny 
cotton tail is ever dear to a child’s 
heart. The Easter basket in the 
motif may be soft tan or any neutral 
color. The eggs may be cut from 
colored paper or from white paper 
colored with crayolas. 

Color harmony may be maintained 
to some extent by suggesting that 
eggs of complementary colors should 
be placed near each other. 


Stories 
On the library table during 
Easter week the children should 
find a wealth of Easter stories. Here 
are a few: 


“Happy Easter Stories’’ by Just 
Right Authors 

“For the Children’s Hour’”’ by Car- 
olyn S. Bailey 

‘‘Easter Time’”’ by Esther Schenk 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


A dainty Easter basket of pussy 
willows or of any flowers is made just 
that much more attractive by fasten- 
ing two or three little blue birds, 
cut from crépe paper, to the end of 
little wires above the handle of the 
basket. Blue birds seem to belong 
to Easter. Easter should surely spell 
happiness to children and grown 
people alike. 


“‘Daffy-Down-Dilly is now come to 
town, 
With a petticoat green and a gay 
yellow gown. 
And her little white blossoms are 
peeping around.” 


A story of Coloring Eggs:— 


Easter Bunny 


Once upon a time, in a country 
far from here, there was a famine. 
It troubled the fathers and mothers; 
but the children were as happy as 
ever. They were all looking forward 
to their big holiday, which was 
Easter Sunday. On that day they 
always had a big celebration with 
presents and goodies for the little 
girls and boys. The parents were 
worried, for it seemed as though 
there could be no celebration this 
year. One evening the mothers met 
to talk it over. ‘‘All we have is lots 
of eggs; but the children are so 
tired of eggs because they have to 
eat those every day.” 

One mother seemed more sorry 
than the others. She went to bed 
troubled that night. All of a sudden 
she said, ‘“‘I know what we can do!”’ 
She could hardly wait to tell the 
other mothers. 

Easter Sunday came. The people 
all went to church—mothers, fathers, 
and children. When church was 
over, the mothers suggested that 
they walk home through the woods 
and look for early flowers. Suddenly 
the children cried, ‘““Mother, look, 
here—Father, see what we’ve found! 
Aren’t they beautiful? Here’s a 
yellow one. I have a blue one. Oh, 
here’s a nest full of eggs of all colors.”’ 


Suddenly a rabbit jumped from 
behind a tree and disappeared into 
the woods. The children shouted, 
“Oh, Mother, it must be the rabbit 
that laid them. Hurrah for the 
Easter Rabbit.” 


COLORING EASTER EGGS is 
a bit messy we must admit; but it 
is an activity that every child should 
experience at least once in his life- 
time. A package of dyes from the 
“Five and Ten,’’ a wire spoon to 
lift the eggs out of the warm dye, 
and hard-boiled eggs contributed by 
the children, and the stage is set for 
an afternoon of happiness beyond 
description. One other ingredient 
necessary to the project is contrib- 
uted by the teacher—patience, more 
patience, and still more patience. 
I think each one of us grown-ups can 
look back to a teacher not so brilliant 
or efficient but one who could plan 
the nicest times and never seemed 
to be upset as long as every one was 
busy and happy. Oh, how we did 
enjoy her. Stickers, seals, dots, and 
stars add to the beauty of Easter 
eggs. Of course, there is the other 
way of using little paper designs 
made for the purpose and trans- 
ferred to the eggs with hot, wet 
cloths. 

A big round nest of excelsior is 
made and placed in one corner of the 
room. As each child finishes coloring 
and decorating his egg, he may put 
it, when dry, in the nest. Any child 
who can bring a bit of gold paint 
from home may write his name or 
a little friend’s name on the egg. It 
is usually easy to borrow a real 
live bunny for the occasion and it 
is an interesting experience for chil- 
dren. 


Easter Bunny Bonnet 


Then it is such fun for the children 
to be bunnies themselves while they 
are doing the eggs. The pattern for 
the little bunny bonnet is so easily 
fitted to each little head. A big paper 
napkin or inexpensive material 
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BUNNY PATTERN 


JACKET PATTERN 


erves for the cap. The ears are 
made of white drawing paper, lined 
with pink, and are so pert as they 
tick out from each little head. 
“hey do create such a lot of atmos- 
here. It matters so little whether 

hats fit perfectly. One all 
rooked and perched at a rakish 
ngle will create a memory to travel 

wn the years with a child. 


There will come to him some day 
remembered glow of satisfaction 


“at 


Height in- 


at the sight of a colored Easter egg. 
That is one of the long range values 
of activities—joyous experience re- 
lived when life has become, maybe, 
a bit hard. Easter should furnish 
one of the happiest notes in the whole 
activity year. 

One other experience that affords 
surprise is to put a basket of tiny 
candy Easter eggs on top of a book- 
case. Place a ladder in front of it. 
It is really quite a thrill to climb 


BUNNY BONNET PATTERN 


Cut a straight piece of paper 15 
inches long. Make both sides slightly 
curved with one narrower than the 
other. Fasten to the two duplicate 
sides. 
picture. 


Cut Duplicates 


Width in. 


EAR PATTERN 
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CENTER SECTION 


Fasten ears according to the 


15 inches 


Width 8 in. 


up the ladder, choose an egg, and 
come down again. 


At the close of the day, each child 
may make on his desk a tiny nest 
of excelsior or shredded newspaper. 
Then all the children may go to 
sleep. The teacher touches each 
“bunny child” in turn. He goes to 
the big nest of colored Easter eggs 
and takes an egg to put in the nest 
of a friend. This continues until 
every child has one egg in his nest. 
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The Man in the Moon 


A ‘Pantomime for Kindergarten 
or First Grade 


By SUSANNE MYERS 


‘he oldest form of this song 
is a Scotch tune, entitled “Aiken 
Drum,”’ published in Neil Gow’s col- 
lection of ancient Reels, Jigs and 
Strathspeys in 1801. But who Aiken 
Drum was is anybody’s guess. 


The characters in this 
pantomime are: 
THE MAN IN THE Moon 
TuHoseE WuHo FLy wItTH 
KITES 
TuoseE Wuo FLy 
BALLOONS 
THe MAN WINGS 
CHoRuS OF CHILDREN 


Setting 


The background for 
this pantomime should 
beaplain dark blue bunt- 
ing or cheesecloth with 
many silver stars. The 
Moon, in the center, 
should be an enormous 
circle of silver. It may 
be made in sections of 
cardboard, fastened to- 
gether on the back with 
heavy sticking - plaster, 
and covered smoothly 
with silver paper or 
cloth. 


THE MAN IN THE 
Moon wears bright blue 
mantle and close-fitting 
cap. Sits on low stool in front of the 
Moon. Cover the stool with blue, or 
paint it with silver radiator paint, if 
preferred. 


THosE Wuo Fry witH KITES 
may wear their everyday clothes or 
simple plain tunics. The kites must 
be of a great variety of shapes and 
colors, some decorated with flowers, 
faces, etc. They should be held up 
high over the heads, while the pro- 
cession is moving about, lowered 
and held like shields when they 
stand. 


TuHoseE Wuo FLy witH BALLOONS 
are also in everyday dress. The 
balloons are of many colors and on 
strings of different lengths. 


THE Man wiTtTH WINGS wears 
leather suit and helmet. Has air- 
plane wings securely fastened to the 


back. 
THe CuHorus OF CHILDREN, in 


*From Portfolio of Plays, LET’S PRETEND. 
Copyrighted by Bernice Congdon Colwell 


everyday dress, may be placed in 
various ways, according to con- 
venience. In a classroom perform- 
ance, they may be seated as usual, 
and vary their humming accompani- 
ment with tapping. In an assembly 


name was Ai\jik - en 


From Congdon Music Reader No. 3 


performance, let the chorus. be 
grouped at one side, front stage, 
where they will carry on, most 
effectively, the song-dialogue with 
THE MAN IN THE Moon. The other 
groups of children will take their 
position on opposite side. It would 
also be possible to place the CHorus 
below the stage, looking up at THE 
Man, but at an angle so that the 
words will carry to the audience. 
The humming accompaniment, va- 
ried with soft clapping, may, if 
desired, be used between the verses, 
each time, to give emphasis, and a 
rhythmic continuity, as well as a 
background, for pantomime. 


Curtain rises. MAN IN THE Moon 
sits motionless on his stool. 


CHORUS sings: 


There is a man lives in the moon, 

Lives in the moon, lives in the 
moon, 

There is a man lives in the moon, 

And his name 1s Aiken Drum. 


Drum. 
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MAN IN THE Moon sings: 


Oh, yes, 

Drum, 
Is Aiken Drum, is Aiken Drum, 
But what it means [1 cannot tell, 
My name of Aiken Drum. 


CHORUS Sings: 


It must be fine there in the 
moon, 

There in the moon, 
the moon, 

And some of us would like to 
come 

And see you, Aiken Drum. 


MAN IN THE MOon sings: 


my name is Aiken 


there in 


Ill bid you welcome 
in the moon, 

Here in the moon, 
yes, in the moon, 

If you can find a way 
to come 

To visit Aiken Drum. 


CHORUS sings: 


Upon our kites that 
fly so high, 

That fly so high, that 
fly so high, 

We'll travel far across 

the sky 

see you, 

Drum. 


Enter procession of 
THosE Wuo Ly 
KITEs, coming in groups 
of two’s and three’s. 

The Cuorus hums the 
rhythm of the song, 
while they circle around 
and round, intertwining 
and passing several 
times in front of Aiken 
Drum. Then they flutter 
away to far side. 


To Aiken 


MAN IN THE MOON sings: 


I hope you'll try another way, 
Another way, another way, 
Your pretty kites went all astray 
On the way to Aiken Drum. 


Interval of humming. CHorus 
may pantomime, first despair, then 
new idea. 


CHORUSs sings: 


With big balloons we'll try once 
more, 

We'll try once more, 
once more, 

Beyond the clouds we'll quickly 
soar 

And reach you, Aiken Drum. 


we'll 


Enter procession of THosE WxH¢ 
FLY WITH BALLOONS, in single file 
each with a bright balloon of dif 
ferent color. CHorus hums while 
they parade around several times 
then take position behind the kite 
flyers. 


hi 
T 
A 
AIKEN DRUM 

a ENCLISH 

There was a man lived in the moon, a 
Lived in the moon, lived in the moon; 

There was a man lived in the moon, ‘ 

And his 
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MAN IN THE MOON sings: 
Your big balloons were lost to 
sight, 
Were lost to sight, were lost to 
sight, 
Though I kept watch all through 
the night, 
Your faithful Aiken Drum. 
Cuorus hums softly for a longer 
time, then sings, as though with a 
happy new thought: 
There is a Man with Wings so 
light, 
With Wings so light, with Wings 
so light, 
This Man with Wings will rise in 
flight 
And find you, Aiken Drum. 


Enter the Man wiTtH WinGs. He 
wears leather suit and helmet, and 
has airplane wings fastened to his 
back. CHorus hums while he flies 
rapidly across and back a number of 
times, then sinks down and lies 
prostrate before Aiken Drum. 


Cuorvus hums excitedly. 
MAN IN THE MOOon sings: 


The Man with Wings flew very 
high, 

Flew very high, flew very high, 

But tempests hurled him down 
the sky, 

Afar from Aiken Drum. 
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CHorus hums sadly for a long 
time, then sings: 


Some day we’ll find another 
way, 

Another way, another way, 

Good Aiken Drum, we'll surely 
come, 

We'll find a way some day! 


Cuorvus hums while procession of 
Kites and Balloons goes off stage, 
followed by Man witH WINGs. 
All wave to the MAN IN THE Moon 
as they exit. Corus humming softly 
also goes off stage, and curtain falls 
on the MAN IN THE Moon sitting 
solitary before the silver circle. 


The 


EASTER EGGS 
By Ciara G. CORNELL 


Last night the Easter bunny came 
And hid some eggs about 

For brother Ben and me to have 
When we had searched them out. 


’Twas heaps of fun to hunt for them; 


Their colors were so gay 
It didn’t take us long to find 
Where they were tucked away. 


Now that we have our baskets filled— 


We really found a lot 


We’ll share our eggs with girls and boys 


Whom bunny quite forgot. 


TRAVEL 


By Erste MELCHERT FOWLER 


In ‘““Covered Wagons” years ago, 
Our great-grandfathers, moving slow 
Traveled our country many days 


To find new homes, new friends, new ways. 


But now, by steamship, auto, train, 
And swiftly-flying aeroplane 

We travel here, we travel there, 

in ease and comfort—everywhere! 


If great-grandfather could but see 
All this—my, how surprised he’d be! 


IT’S MY JOB 


By LucreTIA PENNY 


When I go out on roller skates 
I need to see and hear, 


And keep my mind on safety rules, 


For I’m the engineer. 


Since no one else is steering me, 
The job is wholly mine, 

I need to look and listen and 
To keep myself in line. 


Poetry Corner 


DECIDED” 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Milk I think 

Is good to drink. 

Bread and meat 

Are fine to eat. 

Without these three, 

Oh, don’t you see, 

There might be nothing left of 
me! 


SAFETY FIRST 


By Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


“Stop and listen”’ is a motto 
You have heard when near a 
track; 
Look before you cross a road- 
way— 
Autos may be near your back! 


“Stop and listen! Look!’’ Be 
patient! 
(Never hurry on the run.) 
Moments are not wasted—wait- 
ing; 
“Safety First!’ Then time for 
fun. 


Help a younger child when autos 
Make him timid, or afraid; 
Tell him, “Stop, and Look, and 

Listen! 
SAFETY FIRST has always 
paid!”’ 


THE DARK 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


The dark was coming down the 
road, 
It overtook me at the gate. 
My mother opened up the screen 
And said, ‘““My goodness, but 
it’s late!”’ 


I told her that I started home 
Before the sun was halfway 
down, 
But then the night came on so fast 
It almost beat me to the town. 


THE STREET 
By Maupe M. Grant 


The street is very interesting, 
(It’s not a place to play); 
When you cro, go on the cross-walk 
And look up ‘and down each way. 
And if there is a signal, 
This you must surely know— 
The red light is the stop light 
And the green light means to go. 


The street is filled with traffic, 
Cars, trucks, big busses, too, 

And if you dart out for a ball 
They’ll run right over you. 


The sidewalks and the boulevard, 
With grass so trim and neat, 
Are places safe in which to play, 

But not the busy street. 


RUNNING 
By L. CLaFLin 


Don’t you love to run and run 
As fast as you can go, 

Dashing, splashing, through the rain, 
And swishing through the snow? 


Trees and houses whiz right by, 
Past your ears they whistle — 

Makes you feel as light as dust, 
And fluffy as a thistle. 


Down the hill, then up again, 
How fast, how fast you scurry; 
And when you’re just a wee bit tired 
You think—now, what’s the hurry? 


MY SMILE 


By MELCHERT FowLerR 


Mother says that when I smile 

The room grows brighter for awhile. 
It’s just like sunshine after rain, 
And when the flowers bloom again, 
And like the robins in our tree, 
That sing and sing so merrily. 

If this is true of my small smile, 

I guess I’ll wear it all the while. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


AMERICAN 


CHILDHOOD 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
present your problems with the assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very probably confused other teachers who have solved 
them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 
print your questions in this department in the hope that they may bring answers to the queries 
as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: What is meant by the ‘‘wide 
reading period?’’ 


ANSWER: We speak of the reading of the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades as the wide reading period, a 
wider reading to extend and enrich experience and to 
cultivate important reading attitudes, habits, and 
tastes. Opportunity should be provided for reading an 
abundance of relatively simple material in the classroom, 
in the library, and at home. Each content subject should 
add, too, to this wider reading experience. Every author- 
ity has recognized the importance in these grades for 
pupils to acquire wide and rich experience through 
reading relatively simple material rather than to de- 
velop ability to read a few difficult selections accurately. 
We might suggest as means of increasing and widening 
this reading experience— 


1. Supervised silent reading during a library period: 

2. Group reading and the discussion of simple, inter- 
esting literary selections for enjoyment and appreciation. 

3. Interesting checks made upon their outside read- 
ing in form of book reports, selling a book to the group, 
writing a movie scenario from a story or book, furnish- 
ing endings to stories, etc. 

4. Opportunity to find information in connection 
with the problems they set up in their social studies 
program. 

5. Independent reading periods at home and at 
school. 

6. The interpretation and appreciation of literature. 


QuEsTION: What are some of the more 
recent courses of study that will help 
me in planning my social studies pro- 
gram? 


ANSWER: The following have been tried out in 
various sections of the country and have proved most 
valuable— 


Teachers Guide Book to the Activity Program (Pri- 
mary Unit), County Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Teachers Guide Book to the Activity Program 
(Intermediate Unit), County Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Course in Social Studies, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Course of Study in Social Studies (Grade 1), Board 
of Education, Houston, Texas. 

Social Studies for Primary Grades (Grades 1 & 2), 
Board of Education, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Social Studies, Kindergarten—3rd Grade, Board of 
Education, Springfield, Mass. 

Elementary Social Studies, Grade 2, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Indianapolis. 

Social Studies, Grade 3, Board of Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Elementary Social Science (Grades III-VI), Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 


QUESTION: Several of my children seem 
very slow in comprehending the content 
of what they read. What concrete helps 
can you suggest? 


ANSWER: 


1. To enlist the interest of the child himself in the 
futility of reading unless its meaning is understood. 

2. To select simple reading material. 

3. To motivate the reading procedure with stimu- 
lating introductions. 

4. To test frequently with thought-provoking ques- 
tions. 

5. To get pupils to prepare for themselves good 
thought questions, with which they may challenge the 
group. 

6. To emphasize reading for main ideas, not minor 
details. 

7. To plan for various types of tests, like true-false, 
yes-no, direction sentences, completion, etc. 

8. To ask questions to be answered by reading of a 
sentence, phrase or word. 

9. To put clear and detailed assignments on the 
blackboard. 

10. To increase context meanings. 

11. To get pupils to prepare stories in silent reading 
period to tell to class in story-telling period. 

12. To get pupils to set up their own problems as 
suggested by a title, picture, or story. 


QuESTION: Where can I find the best 
Sraded lists in poems and stories fo! 
first grade through high school? 


ANSWER: 

1. Twenty-fourth and Thirty-seventh Year Books 
Educational School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ili 
nois. 

2. Graded List, Book Shop for Boys and Girls 
Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

3. My Book Shelf, by Grace Williams, Rand Mc 
Nally. 
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4. Scme Stories Children Like to Read, Washburne, 
Rand McNally. 

5. The Children’s Reading, Olcott, Houghton Mif- 
flin. 

6. New Roads to Reading, Moore, Doubleday 
Doran. 

7. American Library Association Book Lists, Chi- 
cago (issued monthly). 

8. Hartford Public Library List, Hartford, Connect- 
icut. 

Washington, D. C., Library List, Washington, 

D. C. (10c). 

9. Graded List of Stories to Tell and Read Aloud, 
Hassler & Scott, American Library Association, Chicago. 

10. A Bibliography of Children’s Reading, Baker, 
Teachers’ College, Record, Vol. 9. 

11. A Selected List of Poetry and Stories for Children 
in Kindergarten, Grades 1 and 2, Kindergarten Union, 
Springfield, Mass. 

12. Children’s Reading, Terman and Lima, Appleton. 

13. Course of Study in English, Trenton, N. J., 
Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, O., etc. 

14. Enjoyment in Poetry, Max Eastman, Scribners. 

15. Poetry and the New Curriculum, Hooper, Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 

16. Lists of books for all ages, Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, 221 West 57th St., New York (10c). 

17. Selected Lists of Stories (Kindergarten, First and 
Second Grades), International Kindergarten Union, 
1201-16th N. W., Washington, D. C. (25c). 


QuEsTION: How may these lists be used 
by the teacher to promote better and 
further reading by children? 


ANSWER: If the names of the books are put on the 
blackboard for the children’s reference, the teacher 
should constantly add new interest to them through 

““A Book Day,”’’ ‘‘A New Book Hour,” ‘‘A Pleasure 
Reading Club,” ‘“‘A Report on a New Book,” “‘A Story 
Club,” etc. The teacher may give a report of some new 
book she has read, followed by similar reports from the 
children, viz.: A New Book I’ve Read, A Funny Story 
I’ve Read, An Animal Story I’ve Read, New Books 
at the Library. 

A report to be valuable must have free flow of com- 
ment, contribution and discussion. Guides for the 
teacher throughout: 

1. Was the report alive? Did it encourage others to 
read? 

2. Was the book within the child’s understanding? 

3. Are they reading clean material in magazines, 
newspapers and books? 

4. Has the teacher herself a broadening acquaintance 
with authors and the types of material children are 
reading? 


5. Is she constantly revising and adding to her book 
list? 
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QUESTION: What type of discussion 
should follow such a book report? 


ANSWER: 

1. Why did you like John’s report? 

2. What part did you most enjoy? Why? 
3. Would you agree with John? 


4. Do you know any other stories by the same 
author? 


5. Did he make the characters talk naturally? 

6. Did he speak in a clear voice and enunciate so 
that the audience got pleasure? 

7. Did John make the audience pictures that the 
author wanted to give? 

8. Did John make YOU want to read the book? 


QuESTION: What should be the teacher's 

standards for judgin§g this activity? 

ANSWER: 

1. Is the type of story worth reading? 

2. Will it tend to create a desire for more reading? 

3. Does this activity tend to an increasing power of 
appreciation and a better type of literature? 

4. Isit well within the range of children’s experience? 

5. Does it create a desire to build up a personal 
library of worthwhile books? 

6. Does it help to promote the child with a means 
of utilizing his leisure time? 

7. Does it lend to a love of books and an acquaint- 
ance with authors and characters? 

8. Do these stories encourage the building of per- 
manent interests in literature? 


QuEsSTION: What 1s the name of a very 
clear, definite teachers’ guide for the 
teaching of beginning reading? 


ANSWER: One of the best-known books for the teach- 
ing of beginning reading (Grades 1-3), with particular 
stress upon the first approach to reading, is ‘‘Primary 
Reading Activities’’ by Grace Storm (University of 
Chicago), published by Ginn. 


QuEsTION: My children seem to be prone 
toward creating, particularly 1n the field 
of poetry. Where can I find helps for 
stimulating and rightly directing this 
ability? 


ANSWER: 


1. Enjoyment of Poetry, Max Eastman, Scribners. 
2. Poetry and the New Curriculum, John Hooper, 
Stephen Daye Press. 
Creative Youth | Hughes Mearns, Doubleday 
* Creative Power Doran. 
4. The Way of the Making, Wilkinson, Macmillan. 
5. The Poetry Readers, Tuttle, Stephen Daye Press. 


LITTLE MISS MARCH 


By Una Pierce KILPATRICK 


Little Miss March is a busy maid, 
As she swings her windy broom; 

She clears the corners of the world, 
And sweeps away its gloom. 


The streets she cleans of winter slush, 
Of fog she rids the sky; 

She scrubs the parks with a shower or two, 
And spreads them out to dry. 


She melts away the snow and ice, 
That the tales of winter tell; 

She washes off the smoke and grime, 
And scatters leaves, pell-mell. 


And when the earth has all been shined 
As bright as it can be, 

Miss March so quietly slips away, 
And Miss April comes to see. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Stories for Children 


The March 


Wind Blew 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


War a wind,” said Mrs. Goose, 
as she came out of her house 
one March morning and tried to 
walk. ‘‘Why, I can hardly move. It’s 
a terrible wind, that’s 
what.”” She walked 
along a little way, 
puffing and struggling 
and blowing, and after 
a minute or two she 
gave it up. “‘I’m going 
back into my house,” 
she told herself, ‘‘and 
wait till all this dies 
down.” 

So she turned a- 
round; the March 
wind fairly whirled 
her to her own door. 
Mrs. Goose had to 
run, with the wind 
pushing from behind, 
and her feathers stood 
right up and waved 
around, just as though 
her neck were 
trimmed with little 
white flags. 

When she _ looked 
into her bag for the 
key to open her door, 
it was not there. 

“Well, I’m not go- 
ing to stay out of my 
house on such a day 
even if I can’t find 
the key,” said Mrs. 
Goose to herself. 
“*That’s certain.” 

Just then Mr. Pig came along, 
eating a lettuce sandwich. The ends 
of the lettuce waved in the wind like 
green ribbons. “Oh, Mr. Pig, I am 

in a fix,’’ Mrs. Goose called to him. 
“I want to get into my house—and 
I haven’t got the key!” 

“Did you try the back door?” 
asked Mr. Pig, munching. 

*‘No, I didn’t think of that,’’ Mrs. 
Goose told him. 

They went around to the back 
door. Mr. Pig tried it; but it was 
locked tight. ‘‘Well, maybe a window 
is open,”’ said Mr. Pig, beginning on 
the last half of his sandwich. 

But he didn’t hold it tight enough. 
Suddenly it blew right out of his 
piggish hand and sailed over a tree 
top. 

“That March wind,” said Mr. 
Pig. ‘“‘“My good sandwich is gone!’’ 


‘You were going to try one of the 
windows,’”’ Mrs. Goose reminded 
him. “I must get into my house.” 

“Oh, yes.”’ Mr. Pig tried one, then 


Mrs. Goose struggled against the wind 


another and another, but they were 
all locked. 

“‘Well,”’ said Mrs. Goose. ‘‘There’s 
only one thing left to do. Get down 
the chimney.” 

*‘Get down the chimney!”’ snorted 
Mr. Pig. “Why, I can’t. In the 
first place, I can’t climb up to the 
roof, and in the second place, I 
don’t think I could get down the 
chimney.”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked at him. ‘‘You 
mean-—you’re too—fat?”’ she asked. 
‘‘Well, yes,’”’ admitted Mr. Pig. 

“I think you are, too,” Mrs. 
Goose told him. ‘‘But I think perhaps 
I’m not.”’ 

Then Mr. Pig looked at her. “I’m 
not sure,” he said. ““You are nearly 
as fat as I am. But what good does 
all this talk do? You can’t climb up 
to the roof, either.”’ 


“No. But I could—fly.”’ 

““You’re awfully out of practice, 
Mrs. Goose. You haven’t flown for 
a long time.”’ 

‘Well, I’m going to try it. If you 
stay here and hold my coat and hat 
for me, so they won’t blow away, 
I'll fly up there and go down the 
chimney and open my door—’”’ 

“And then, maybe, we could 
have some—refreshments?”  sug- 
gested Mr. Pig. 

“*Yes,’’ Mrs. Goose 
told him, giving him 
her things. “Some 
hot buttered toast 
and cocoa.”’ 

Mr. Pig just 
beamed, for he loved 
toast and cocoa. Mrs. 
Goose put her feet 
down firmly and 
flapped her wings. 
The wind was so high 
and she was so heavy 
that she had quite a 
time of it. At first she 
was blown right back 
again, and bumped 
whack into Mr. Pig. 
“Look out where 
you’re going!”’ he told 
her. Then she was off 
again, flapping and 
whirling, and before 
she knew it she was 
on the roof. 

‘‘Now,”’ she called, 


“T’ll go down the 
chimney!”’ 
*‘What? The wind’s 


blowing so, I can’t 
hear what you say!”’ 

the—chimney!”’ 

‘‘That’s what you’re 
up there for, isn’t it?’”? shouted Mr. 
Pig, and he watched while Mrs. 
Goose hopped up on top of the 
chimney and settled herself into it. 

But she could not get way down! 
Her stretched-out wings kept her 
from moving—and she was wedged 
in very tight. 

“Get out—’”’ shouted Mr. Pig, 
“and try it over again!’’ 

*‘What did you say?” 

So Mr. Pig repeated, and this 
time Mrs. Goose heard, above the 
blowing of the wind. She tugged 
and she flapped and she pulled: 
but, oh, dear, she could not budge. 
Mrs. Goose was stuck in the chim 
ney! 

“‘Now we are in a pickle!” called 
Mr. Pig. 

‘‘We’re in a what?” shouted Mrs. 
Goose. 
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‘“‘Never mind. Stay where you 
are. I'll get help.” 

It was no use telling Mrs. Goose 
to stay where she was, for she 
couldn’t do anything else. She heard 
the word “help”? and watched Mr. 
Pig running away through the wind, 
still carrying her hat and coat. She 
was pinched and cramped; her legs 
dangled down the chimney, and she 
felt very uncomfortable. After what 
seemed a long while she saw Mr. 
Pig coming back with Old Lady Owl 
and Mrs. Pop Rabbit and Mr. Goat. 
They were all hurrying very fast. 

In less than a minute Mr. Goat 
was on the roof, and Mrs. Goose 
was pulled out. But oh, what a 
sight! Her blue dress was all black 
and smudgy; she was so dirty. 
“Well, anyway, you’re rescued,” 
said Mr. Goat. He jumped down 
from the roof, and Mrs. Goose 
flopped and flew, and they were on 
the front porch where their friends 
waited for them. 

“‘What a fix I’m in,’”’ Mrs. Goose 
said to them. “I can’t get into my 
house.”’ 

not?’”’ Old Lady Owl asked 
her. 

“Because I haven’t got the key.” 

“Where is the key?”’ 

“Well, I thought it was in my 
bag, but it wasn’t.” 

“Let me look in your bag,’ said 
Old Lady Owl. 

“It’s here in her coat pocket,” 
said Mr. Pig. 

So Old Lady Owl opened Mrs. 
Goose’s little black bag and peered 
in, with her big yellow eyes. She 
found two pieces of money, a raisin, 


and a gray handkerchief. ‘‘No,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘She’s right. The key 
isn’t here.”’ 


Then Old Lady Owl asked, ‘‘Are 
you sure you locked the door, Mrs. 
Goose?”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked very bright 
and pleased. ‘‘Maybe I didn’t,” 
she said. ‘‘Maybe I left the key on 
the table, and just walked out.”’ 

So Old Lady Owl tried the door, 

and it opened very easily. 

“All this fuss and_ trouble!’ 
snorted Old Lady Owl. “Trying to 
get in the back door, trying to get in 
the windows, trying to get down the 
chimney,—and the door was un- 
locked, all the time.” 

Then Mrs. Goose began to laugh. 
‘What a joke it is!’”’ she said. 


have two boots that like to go 
A-traveling together, 

id side by side they stroll along 
In any kind of weather. 
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They were in a very merry mood before the fire 


“We don’t think it’s much of a 
joke,” said Mrs. Pop Rabbit. “‘Here 
we stand, in the cold wind—”’ 

*‘We all had to come out and help 
you,”’ said Mr. Goat. 

“And I lost half of my sand- 
wich,”’ said Mr. Pig, sadly. 

That reminded Mrs. Goose. ‘‘Do 
come in, all of you,” she invited, I 
promised to make Mr. Pig some 
cocoa and hot buttered toast. ‘‘We’ll 
have a party—all five of us.” 

They all trooped in. The March 
Wind came in, too, and swung the 
curtains, and blew the key off the 
table, where it had been all the time. 

“There it goes,’ said Mrs. Goose. 
“Well, never mind!—I’ll just pop 
into a fresh dress, because I’m all 
smutty from being squeezed into the 
chimney. Then I'll make cocoa 
right away.”’ 

She was back in a minute. She 
rattled around in her little corner 
cupboard for a while, and then she 
began to laugh again. 

“Oh, here’s another joke!’ she 
told them. “I was going to make 
cocoa—and there isn’t any cocoa!”’ 

Everyone was quiet, and no one 
felt like laughing with Mrs. Goose. 
Mr. Pig looked as though he were 
going to cry. It was no joke at 


TWO BOOTS 


By ADELAIDE PARKER 


They caper down the muddy street, 


They prance about and run, 


They strut and hop and jump along, 


They have the best of fun! 


all, for they were all cold and hun- 
gry. 

Then Mr. Goat said, “‘I’ll go and 
get the cocoa for you! I can hurry 
fastest.”’ 

They all thanked him for being so 
kind, and helping to make Mrs. 
Goose’s party a success. ‘‘There’s 
going to be some peach jam, too,” 
Mrs. Goose promised them. ‘‘And do 
you know what I think?”’ 

‘‘What do you think?” asked Old 
Lady Owl, warming her tail feathers 
before the fire. 

“T think the March Wind was so 
strong that it blew thoughts right 
out of my head—like where the key 
was—and that the cocoa can was 
empty—”’ 

Her friends thought, ‘“‘You forget 
all the time; you can’t put the blame 
on the wind’; but Old Lady Owl 
began to sing, in her queer, hooty 
voice— 

“‘The March Wind blew 

On Mrs. Goooooose— 

It shook her, too— 


Her thoughts got looooose—”’ 


and then they all began to laugh. 
When Mr. Goat got back they were 
in a very merry mood before the 
fire, just right for a tea-party. 


Together they go everywhere 
And stand beside my bed, 

But when I race them down the street 
Each tries to keep ahead! 
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The White Nuts 


By GRACE BOWEN EVANS 


and Donnie Squir- 
rel sat far out on the largest limb 
of a big oak tree and frisked their 
tails. It was a lovely warm day and 
they felt very happy. Donnie was 
thinking up a game to play. He was 
company, so it was only polite, of 
course, that he be the one to choose 
the first game. Johnnie did hope 
that Donnie would not want to 
play mud pies. He himself felt much 
too old for that baby game. Last 
fall it had been fun. But now he 
was six months older. He would 
much rather go down to Clear 
Creek and watch the beaver family 
build their new dam. 

Donnie gave a little jump and 
cried, ‘‘Let’s play———’’ and then he 
suddenly stopped. He grabbed 
Johnnie’s arm and gasped in a 
frightened whisper, “‘Oh, Johnnie, 
lookee! Over there! Two big men, 
and each of them is carrying a 
whole bag full of guns! Come on, 
better hide!”’ 

Poor Donnie’s teeth were chat- 
tering with fright and he held tightly 
to Johnnie’s arm. 

Johnnie Squirrel looked out across 
the grassy slope that lay so prettily 
alongside the little oak grove that 
he called home. Then he began to 
laugh. 

‘Silly!’ he cried. ‘“‘Those men 
won’t hurt us. They’re not carrying 
guns. Haven’t you seen men like 
them before? Come on! Hurrah! 
Now we’ll have some fun!”’ 

Johnnie jumped to another tree, 
calling to Donnie to follow. 

‘‘We can watch better from here,”’ 
he said as he rested on a branch 
only a few yards away from the 
spot where the two men had stopped. 

Donnie followed timidly and took 
care to hide himself as best he 
could. 

“‘What do you mean—‘Now we'll 
have some fun’?’”’ he whispered 
anxiously. “I still think those men 
have guns.”’ 

they haven’t,”’ Johnnie reas- 
sured him. ‘‘You didn’t live in this 
oak grove last fall, did you? They 
began coming then. They play a 
kind of game here. I don’t know 
what they call it. But they play 
with big white nuts.” 

‘White nuts!” exclained Donnie. 
“Whoever heard of white nuts? 
Nuts are always brown or black.”’ 

“Well, these aren’t,’’ answered 
Johnnie. ‘‘Now just keep quiet and 
watch. They will each put a nut 
down on the ground. Then they 
will take a stick out of their bags 


and hit the nuts hard. They will go 
away up in the air, and that’s 
where our fun begins.”’ 

“How do you mean?’’ Donnie 
Squirrel asked. 

“Well, it’s like this,’ explained 
Johnnie, frisking his tail excitedly. 
““They start walking to find the nuts, 
and usually take their time, you see. 
I watch carefully to see in which 
direction the nut goes. Then I run 
as fast as I can and try to find it 
before they do. If I find it first I 
hide it. I almost filled Grandpa 
Frisky’s old deserted house last 
fall. And that makes me think,” 
he added, his bright eyes shining. 
‘“‘Maybe those nuts are ready to eat 
by this time..Last fall they were so 
hard I couldn’t crack them. Oh, 
gee, Donnie, we'll have a regular 
feast! And perhaps we'll get some 
more today.”’ 

Johnnie turned a handspring and 
almost knocked Donnie out of thetree. 

“All ready, Jim? You shoot first,”’ 
a hearty voice spoke from below. 


**Now for a feastl’’ Johnny cried, his bright eyes shining. 
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Donnie Squirrel turned pale with 
fright and started to run. “He said 
‘shoot,’ he said ‘shoot,’’’ Donnie 
chattered. “‘I told you those things 
were guns.” 

“Oh, come on back, ’fraidy-cat,” 
teased Johnnie. ‘‘Honest, those 
aren’t guns. Don’t you suppose I’d 
be running, too, if they were? By 
shoot, they mean to hit the nut. 
Now watch.”’ 

Donnie’s eyes were big with fear, 
but he ran back and sat down beside 
Johnnie. 

Sure enough, one of the men took 
a small, round, white object out of 
his bag and placed it carefully on 
the ground. Then, swinging his 
queer gun in a long stroke, he hit 
the nut a smart blow. It sailed up 
from the green grass and whizzed 
gracefully over the trees in the 
direction of Clear Creek. 

Quick as a flash Johnnie was off, 
leaping skillfully from limb to limb 
through the grove of scrub oaks. 
Donnie followed, only too glad to 
get away from those terrible men. 
The two young squirrels dropped to 
the ground, scampered along an 
open space, and then ran across the 
little foot-bridge that spanned 
Clear Creek. 
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Once across the little stream, 
Johnnie began the search for the 
white nut. Donnie was really inter- 
ested, now that the men were at a 
safe distance. His bright eyes shone 
is he darted about. 

“Did the other man shoot, too?” 
1e asked. 

‘“Sure,’’ chuckled Johnnie. ‘‘But 
you see we didn’t wait for him. The 
second one always shoots in the 
same direction as the first. Some- 
times as many as three or four men 
play together. Each one shoots his 
own white nut. If we’re lucky, we'll 
find two today.”’ 

“Oh, I hope I find one of them,”’ 
called Donnie. have! I have!’’ 
he chattered the very next min- 
ute. 

Johnnie Squirrel came running to 
him and found Donnie sitting up on 
his fat little haunches. He held the 
white nut firmly and was testing it 
gingerly with his sharp teeth. 

“I’m afraid it’s too green to crack 
now,” Johnnie said. ‘Come on. 
We'll take it over to Grandpa 
Frisky’s old house and see if the ones 
I found last fall are ready to eat. 
Hurry up, the men are coming. I 
can hear their voices. We'll let 
them have the other nut.”’ 

Johnnie and Donnie Squirrel ran 
out of sight just as the men ap- 
peared. 

“It’s a funny thing, Bill,’’ Jim 
was saying. “I lost more golf balls 
right in this spot last fall than any- 
where else in my life, and I’ve 
played a lot of golf.”’ 


Johnny's Dream 


By EDNAH A. PARR 


to clock in the hall struck 
twelve, one-two-three, Johnny 
counted slowly, four-five-six, what a 
long time he had been asleep, seven- 
eight-nine, how hungry he felt, 
ten-eleven-twelve. 

Johnny had been given a very 
good supper, crusty bread with 
butter, hot vegetable soup, a tall 
glass of cool milk and fresh apple 
sauce. I am sorry to say Johnny 
had crumbled his bread, spooned 
the soup until it was cold, and left 
half of the milk and sauce unfinished. 
No wonder he was hungry! 

“I think I shall go downstairs 

i try to find a cooky,” said 

inny, pulling on his soft gray 
bonny slippers. He tiptoed along 

hall, still as a mouse, down the 
irs and to the kitchen door; 
re he stopped. 

Who is that talking?” and 

inny pushed the door open just a 


“‘Well, here’s mine,”’ Bill replied, 
stooping over and picking up a 
ball. “Yep, here are my initials.” 

Johnnie and Donnie did not hear 
what the men said. They were 
already halfway to Grandpa Frisky’s 
old house. 

“‘Let me rest a minute,”’ panted 
Donnie. ‘“‘This nut is so big it makes 
my jaws ache to carry it.”’ 

‘“‘Here, give it to me,” replied 
Johnnie. ‘I'll carry it the rest of 
the way.”’ 

He took the white nut 
Donnie and they scampered on. 

Soon they reached the oak tree 
where Grandpa Frisky had once 
lived. Johnnie Squirrel laid the big 
nut down carefully at the foot of 
the tree. 

“T’ll run up to the nest and throw 
down the nuts I found last fall,”’ 
he cried. ‘‘You watch them, Donnie. 
See that none of them get lost in 
the grass.”’ 

With a frisk of his tail he was out 
of sight among the branches. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six! 
Have you got them all, Donnie?”’ 
Johnnie Squirrel called excitedly. 

“Yes, sirree, every one,’’ Donnie 
answered. In a flash Johnnie was 
back beside him. 

‘‘Now for a feast!’’ Johnnie cried, 
his bright eyes shining. ‘“‘You can 
have three and I'll have three.”’ 

Each little squirrel picked up a 
big white nut. Each little squirrel 
sat up straight on fat little haunches. 
Two sets of sharp teeth bit hard 
into the nuts. 


from 


A Good 
Health Story 


tiny bit and looked into the kitchen. 

The black kitten sat in front of 
the stove and was listening quietly 
to the people who perched on the 
edge of the soup kettle. Such 
strange people. One was certainly a 
carrot waving its lacy green leaves 
in the air as though they were arms. 

“I tell you,’”’ said the carrot, ‘“‘I 
was never so insulted in all my life, 
after I had tried to be particularly 
sweet, and all that Johnny boy said 
was, ‘I don’t like carrots in my 
soup.’ ”’ 

‘‘How about me—how about me?”’ 
asked the string bean, winding his 
long green legs more firmly about 
the cover of the soup kettle. “I was 
pushed right out of the soup bowl 
and never even tasted.” 

“T think,”’ said the black kitten, 
“the is spoiled.”’ 

*‘Spoiled—spoiled, what a shame,”’ 
said a fat potato. “‘Then he must 
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“Bite harder!’’ Johnnie cried, 
holding his breath and blowing out 
his cheeks. 

But the white nuts would not 
crack open. 

And then they heard a laugh. 

‘‘Ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ It came from up 
in the tree. 

‘“‘Ha-ha-ha!”” It was Grandpa 
Frisky. He ran down the tree trunk 
and sat down beside Johnnie and 
Donnie, holding his fat sides as he 
laughed. 

“So you young squirrels thought 
those things were nuts, did you? 
Ha-ha! Well, I got fooled once, too, 
when I was a young squirrel. Yes, 
sir! I almost broke my teeth on 
those things. But they aren’t nuts 
at all! They are balls!” 

‘*‘Balls!’? echoed Johnnie and Don- 
nie in one breath. ‘‘Balls like little 
boys play with?” 

“Yes, only big boys, men, play 
with these,” Grandpa _ Frisky 
chuckled, ‘‘in a game called golf. 
Nuts! Ha-ha! Come on, now. I'll 
help you carry them all back to the 
green beyond Clear Creek. You 
wouldn’t really want to spoil any- 
body’s fun, would you?’’ 

At first Johnnie Squirrel was 
cross. He threw the ball angrily to 
the ground. But Donnie threw his 
into the air and called out gaily, 
‘‘Ha-ha! Johnnie. The joke is on us!”’ 

Johnnie just couldn’t stay angry 
long. 

‘“‘Ha-ha!”’ he replied and frisked 
his tail. ‘‘Yes, sir, the joke is on us! 
The joke is on us!”’ 


be thrown away, spoiled things are 
never any good.”’ 

“Well, not exactly that,’ an- 
swered the kitten. “He just does 
not know what is GOOD for him. 
I don’t suppose his father or mother 
would really throw him away.”’ 

“Too bad, too bad,’ grumbled 
the cereal on the top shelf. ‘‘Spoiled 
food isn’t kept about. I don’t know 
why spoiled children are any better.” 

‘‘Time something was done about 
this,” spoke up the milk bottle. 
“I say we go on a strike, no more 
food until he eats every bit on his 
plate.”’ 

‘*Hurrah, hurrah, that’s an idea,”’ 
shouted everyone in the kitchen. 

“No, cried Johnny. ‘No, 
I'll eat my food after this.’’ Then he 
rubbed his eyes. Where were all the 
vegetables and how had he reached 
bed so quickly? The clock struck, 
one-two-three-four-five-six-seven. 

“Time to get up, Johnny, and 
dress for school,’’ called Mother. 

“Yes, Mother, and please I'll 
have a big dish of cereal with lots of 
milk,’’ called Johnny, ‘“‘and some of 
that good soup for lunch this noon.”’ 
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Brownie Keepwatchee Gets a Job 


=_— Keepwatchee had a 
new job. It was the first one he had 
ever had. Up until yesterday he had 
been just a jolly, happy little 
Brownie, running and_ skipping 
hither and thither over the forest, 
sipping honey from the flowers and 
visiting with the birds and rabbits. 
He would sit on the edge of a nest 
with his legs dangling over, or at 
the door of a rabbit hole with his 
head inside and his feet kicking up 
and down outside, and just talk 
and laugh all day long. 

But yesterday he had decided all 
of a sudden that he would like a 
job. He had gone to King Noz, the 
king of the Brownies. 


“Your Majesty,” he had said very 
earnestly, “I am sick of doing 
nothing. Couldn’t I have a job?”’ 

King Noz smiled to himself. He 
was fond of Brownie Keepwatchee, 
and had been thinking to himself 
lately that this was bound to happen 
soon. So he was ready with a plan. 

“Certainly. Your name is Brownie 
Keepwatchee. So of course if you 
have a job it must be keeping watch 
of something.” 


Brownie Keepwatchee’s’ eyes 
shone and his toes wriggled inside 
his little pointed shoes. 

“Yes,” he whispered excitedly. 
“‘What?”’ 

King Noz had something big and 
black and long in his hand. He 
handed it to the little Brownie. 

**This,”’ he explained, ‘‘is a Fresh 
Air Telescope. Through it you can 
see little boys and girls all over the 
world. You must keep watch and see 
that they get all the fresh air that 
they need. If you see any children 
sticking close to the house day after 
day you must think of a plan to get 
them out of doors. Report to me in 
a month. That is all.” 

King Noz was gone in a second, 
and Brownie Keepwatchee was left 
on the branch of a fir tree with the 
telescope in his hand. He was a little 
bit frightened. That was a pretty 
big job and he was worried for fear 
he wouldn’t be able to do it. Sud- 
denly he stood up, stretched his legs 
and his wings and smiled. 

“Of course I can do it!”’ he said to 
himself. “It’s my first job, and I 
must make King Noz proud of me.”’ 

He took his telescope and lifted 
it up to one eye. He was surprised to 
find that it was as light as a feather. 
And, oh, what fun! As he stood 
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there on the tiptop branch of the 
fir tree he turned slowly around. 
And there, right before his eyes, he 
could see boys and girls playing out 
of doors all over the world. Here 
were Eskimo children, rolling and 
frollicking in the snow. And there 
were little Japanese girls and boys, 
playing under the trees with their 
dolls, for it was Doll Day in Japan. 
And look! How he laughed! There 
were children pushing each other 
into a cool, green pool, splashing and 
squirming. They must be Hawaiian 
children, he decided. 

Over the world he went until he 
came to America. Sunshine and snow 
he found, but nearly everybody was 
out in the fresh air, having such 
fun! Wait. What was this? A little 
girl sitting in a chair by the fire, 
reading. 

“Hmm,” thought Brownie Keep- 
watchee to himself. ‘‘Perhaps she 
has a bad cold. Perhaps she has 
been out of doors and is just resting. 
But I’d better go and find out.” 

Off he flew, and in one shake of 
a robin’s feathers he was squeezing 
under the door of the little girl’s 
house, and in another shake he was 
perched on top of the piano, dan- 
gling his legs as usual. 


“Oh, Margaret,’’ said the little 
girl’s mother, “I do wish that you 
would go out and play. You sit here 
reading every afternoon after school. 
You need the fresh air.” 

“I don’t want pouted Mar- 
garet. 

*‘Here’s my job!”’ Brownie Keep- 
watchee jumped down from the 
piano and perched on Margaret’s 
ear. Then he stooped over and sang 
this little song just for her,— 


“The sun is shining bright today, 
Why don’t you go out and play? 
You will have a lot of fun, 

And thank the Brownies when 
you’re done.”’ 


Margaret looked very much sur- 
prised, but a big smile stretched 
itself across her face, and she ran 
for her coat and hat. Margaret’s 
mother was even more surprised 
when Margaret said, “‘Call me at 
supper time, please, Mother. I’m 
going out to play now.” 

But Brownie Keepwatchee was 
not surprised. He gave his wings a 
little shake and flew home, singing, 

“IT like my new job, 
It’s just like play, 
I’ll do my best, 
Day after day.” 
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I Want To 


By MARIE HAPGOOD TONGUE 


A good citizenship story—with a delightful 
touch of humor—in which Betsy learns to 
her amazement that doing what ‘‘I want to”’ 
sometimes leads to disastrous results. 


—Betsy’s fingers stumbled along on 
the piano keys and played more 
wrong notes than right ones. There 
was a crash as if something had 
fallen on the keyboard, and Betsy 
saw, standing squarely over middle 
C and holding on to the music rack, 
a funny little man. He was made of 
notes of music and he had a face 
like a question mark. 

“Hello,” he said. “‘My name’s 
Brio and I think you make terrible 
music.”’ He shook his head sadly 
at Betsy. 

‘But I don’t like this piece,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘I never did like it and 
I don’t want to practice anyway. 
I want to jump rope.” 

“Don’t you know that we all 
have to do things we don’t want to 
do part of the time?” asked Brio. 
“Work first and play after, that’s 
my motto.” 

“I don’t believe said Betsy 
flatly, ‘‘and, besides, big people can 
do what they want to all the time.” 

“Oh, can they?” laughed Brio. 
“You come with me and we'll 
watch some big people doing just 
what they want to and see if you 
like it.” 

Betsy jumped off the piano stool 
and Brio trotted along beside her. 
He was about as big as her Shirley 
Temple doll but he could walk very 
fast. They walked down the street a 
few blocks until they saw a policeman 
directing traffic. 

“TI shall wave my magic wand,” 
said Brio, “‘and the policeman and 
all the people in the cars will do 
just what they want to.”’ 

He waved his wand which was 
about the size of a small pencil. and 
the policeman dropped his arm and 
walked into the drugstore on the 
corner. He came out in a minute 
with an ice-cream cone in each hand, 
sat down on the grass beside the 
road and began to eat them. 

The cars, meanwhile, were going 


in all sorts of directions and some 
were even bumping together; but 
the policeman didn’t care. He simply 
went on eating and resting. 

“Stop them, stop them,” cried 
Betsy. “There’ll be an accident. 
The cars are going too fast and the 
driver’s don’t care where they go.”’ 

“No,” said Brio. ‘‘They are all 
driving the way they want to.”’ 

Suddenly he raised his wand. 
The policeman sat up, licked his 
fingers and ran to his post in the 
middle of the crossing. Soon the 
cars were moving in orderly rows 
according to his orders. 

‘Well, anyway, my mother does 
what she wants to,” insisted Betsy 
as they started for home. 

“Does she?”’ asked Brio. ‘‘We’ll see 
about that.” 

When they reached home Mother 
was getting dinner ready. The veg- 
etables were all peeled and she was 
in the middle of making a strawberry 
shortcake. Brio raised his wand and 
Mother dropped the flour sifter on 
the table, took off her apron and 
went into the living-room. There 
she stretched out on the davenport 
with a library book. 

Betsy was hungry but Brio only 
chuckled when she looked at him. 
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The clock seemed to move very 
fast. It was nearly six and still 
Mother read and nothing was 
cooking. 

“Isn’t it nearly dinner time?” 
asked Betsy, going close to her 
mother. 

Mother didn’t even look up. 
“You can all get your own dinner 
and do just as you want to,” she 
replied. “‘I want to read this book.” 

“Oh, dear!’”’ sighed Betsy. ‘“‘I 
always thought Mother liked to 
cook. And I’m so hungry.” She 
looked at the potatoes and carrots. 
“Perhaps I could cook them,” she 
said in surprise. It wasn’t hard after 
all. She lit the burners of the gas 
stove and soon the saucepans of 
vegetables were boiling merrily. 
Then she tried to finish the short- 
cake; but Brio waved his wand and 
Mother came back to the kitchen on 
a run. 

‘Goodness! look at the time,”’ 
said Mother. ‘‘Me reading and all 
this dinner to get. You’re a good 
girl, Betsy, to help me,’”’ and she 
gave her a hug. 

‘“‘Here’s a song for you, Betsy, 
to help you remember,”’ said Brio. 

If I do what I want to do 

And others do the same, 
This world will be an awful mess 
And we'll all be to blame. 


There’ll be a lot of accidents 
And work thats never done; 
So I shall start and work real hard 

And after—have some fun. 


He sang this song in his funny 
little voice and then with a wave of 
his hand he was gone out of the 
window. 


—a funny little man—made of notes of music 


WHERE ARE THE CLOUDS? 


Some days the sky is full of clouds, 
Fluffy and soft and white. 

On other days I look and look, 
But there is not one in sight. 


By Evien G. BEAUDRY 


Where are the pretty little clouds, 
When they’re not in the sky? 

Do they play a game of hide and seek, 
The same as you and I? 
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Peter Perkins 


By HELEN BOYD 


I. was Monday morning. 
Peter Perkins was getting ready for 
school. I’m sorry to tell you that 
Peter was a very unpleasant boy 
that morning. In fact, he really 
was very unpleasant most of the 
time. 

Now when it rained, instead of 
being sensible about the matter and 
saying, ‘““We need the rain badly, 
the farmers need it for their grain 
and it’s going to do a lot of good. 
Maybe after it’s over, there’ll be a 
pretty rainbow in the sky” he 
would stare out of the window and 
scowl, ‘‘Nasty old day, can’t go out 
and play,’’ and he would end up by 
kicking the nearest chair. 

That’s the kind of a boy Peter 
Perkins was. Always making the 
worst of things instead of making 
the best of them. Of course that 
made it hard for sister Marjorie, 
for Grandma and for Mother and 
Daddie. Yes, indeed, it was mighty 
hard to live with Peter Perkins, as 
everyone knows who has ever had 
to live with a person who is forever 
looking for clouds instead of sun- 
shine. 

So here it was Monday morning 
and Peter was getting ready for 
school. As usual he was finding 
fault with everything. He didn’t 
want to wear the white sailor suit 
Mother had laid out for him. He 
didn’t like his breakfast. He was 
positively sure that he didn’t like the 
kind of sandwiches Mother was 
putting in his lunch pail. 

As a matter of fact he was so busy 
finding fault with everything and 
everybody that he was late for 
school. He straggled in just as the 
class was singing the ‘‘Good-morning 
song.’” Miss Robinson looked very 


disappointed as she always did 
when any of her class was tardy. 

Later on in the morning she 
clapped her hands for attention. 

‘“‘Children, we’re going to have a 
program soon and invite all your 
aunties and uncles and mothers 
and daddies to come and hear you. 
I have a verse for each of you to 
learn. Here, Mary Lou, is one for 
you, and Robert,’ and down the 
line she went. 

Finally she paused in the midst 
of passing them and read this aloud, 


‘“*The world is so full of a number 
of things, 
That I’m sure we should all be as 
happy as kings.”’ 


Peter’s hand waved wildly in 
the air. 

“I want to say that one.’ 

Miss Robinson started to hand it 
to him, then held back. 

‘“‘Peter,”’ she gazed at him doubt- 
fully, ‘‘do you know what those 
words mean?”’ 

Peter knitted his brow. 

“I think it means we can find a 
great many things to be happy 
about if we only want to.”’ 

“‘That’s quite correct, Peter. I 
wonder if you know who wrote 
those words?”’ 

‘Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ an- 
swered Peter, proud of himself that 
he knew the author’s name. 

“Yes, but I wonder, Peter, if 
you knew that when Robert Louis 
Stevenson was a small boy like you 
he was ill a great deal of the time 
and had to stay in bed. He couldn’t 
run and play as you can because he 
wasn’t strong enough, but he was 
so patient and sweet that everybody 
loved him.’’ Miss Robinson hesi- 
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tated for a moment. “‘I’d like you to 
have this verse,’”’ she went on to 
say, “‘only these words have such 
a beautiful meaning that I couldn’t 
let you have them unless you lived 
them.”’ 

“Then you won’t 
them?” 

Peter seemed almost as if he was 
going to cry. 

“What do you think, girls and 
boys?’’ Miss Robinson turned to 
her class. ‘‘Peter has already told 
us that the verse means that we can 
find lots of things to be happy about 
if we only have the desire. Shall we 
give him the opportunity to see if 
he can earn the right to say these 
words at the program?”’ 

‘““Yes—yes—give him a chance, 
Miss Robinson!’’ shouted the chil- 
dren in chorus. 

And from that day you never saw 
anything like the way Peter Perkins 
found things to be happy about. 
Yes, sir, right about face, just like 
that, he changed from a very un- 
pleasant small person to live with, 
to a blessing and a comfort. 

You may be sure that this made 
Grandma and sister Marjorie and 
Mother and Daddie very, very glad. 

All this time Miss Robinson had 
been keeping close watch on Peter 
Perkins. She finally decided that he 
had a perfect right to say that verse 
on the program, because he was 
always finding things to be happy 
about. 

I think it would be a capital idea 
if every boy and girl who reads 
this would make up their minds to 
follow Peter’s example. 

‘‘The world is so full of a number 
of things, 

That I’m sure we should all be as 

happy as kings.”’ 


Say them over and over to your- 
self, until they get right into your 
heart, then make up your mind to 
live them, day by day. 


let me say 


A COMMUNITY STUDY 


Tue child’s first interest is his 
own immediate surroundings—his 
family, home, food, clothing, shelter 
and his community. 

After several discussion periods, 
the pupils in one classroom decided 
the best way to carry out this idea 
was to build a little town of their 
own. A large wooden frame served 
as the foundation. The children 
made trees of cardboard to beautify 
the landscape. Signs for buildings 
and streets were printed by the 
children. 

Later, a hospital, school and even 


By ZELMA 
COPELAND 


a farmhouse became part of the 
scene. The streets were soon full of 
busy people. Each day seemed to 
bring added joys and excitement. 
The little architects spread the news 
everywhere, and each day the room 
was filled with eager onlookers. 
Parents came to view the great 
‘‘Masterpiece’’ constructed by the 
children. A prize was offered to the 
grade sending in the most suitable 
name for our town. Many clever 
names were contributed, but ‘“‘Little 
Rich Hill,’”’ reached the hearts of 
all the first-grade pupils. They 


thought there was a resemblance to 
their own Rich Hill. 

The children’s interests, attitude, 
understanding and _ constructive 
powers were. stimulated. They 
learned how to play and work 
together; how to share common 
possessions, and how to respect the 
rights and ideas of one another 
They learned how to execute thei: 
plans and how to test their results 

The town continues to be the 
center of interest and the childre: 


enjoy studying it every day. This 


activity has given everything 
primary teacher could desire 1 
promoting a worth-while ‘“‘Readin; 
Readiness’’ program. 
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By JULIE M. REGNIER 


for Beginners in Reading 


are effective teach- 
rs. Children are instinctively inter- 
sted in pictures. All primary teach- 
rs realize the interest-holding 
owers of the illustrations in primary 
readers. 

An experiment in the use of pic- 
tures as reading stimuli for beginning 
readers gave satisfactory evidence of 
the value of this activity. 

In considering a picture for use, 
the following standards were kept 
in mind: 


Is the picture attractive? 

Does it clearly express the mean- 
ing? 

Is there absence of too much 
detail? 

Does it portray activities within 
the child’s experience? 

And, occasionally——Is it humor- 
ous? (Children as well as adults need 
the relaxing effect of laughter.) 


The children’s contributions of 
magazine, kcdak and newspaper 
pictures were limited to large pic- 
tures about children, toys, pets, the 
home, and community helpers. 
These were placed in a large box 
labeled ‘‘Pictures.’’ Selections from 
the picture box were exhibited on 
the bulletin beard, discussed in 
conversation pericds and used for 
picture books made during the free 
pericds. Later, I selected pictures 
from this collection for picture 
charts and reading games, supple- 
menting the collection with pictures 
from my own folders. 

Before attempting to compose 
picture charts, the group was given 
definite guidance in the use and 
interpretation of pictures. Questions, 
comments and picture study stimu- 
lated active thinking and accurate 
interpretation. Abundant oppor- 
tunity for practice in the fluent 
expression of ideas developed oral 
vocabulary and ability to speak in 
connected sentences. Clarifying of 
concepts developed visual and audi- 
tory discrimination. 

The literature periods were fol- 
lowed by comments on one or two 
ci the following: interesting or 
amusing names of characters in the 
Stories read; natural conversation; 
exclamations and phrases of con- 
jccture; beginning phrases; appro- 
priate words expressing sound, color, 
Size, feeling, etc. 

When the first picture was pre- 
sented for chart work, the children 
were given ample time to see and 


discuss the picture. They were en- 
couraged to think of a good name or 
title for the picture by noticing what 
it was about. (The selection of a 
title before the dictation of sentences 
by the children guided them in 
keeping their sentences relevant to 
the picture.) Then they were asked 
to make up a story about the picture. 
To avoid a monotonous enumeration 
of objects, I suggested that the 
story would be more interesting if 
they told what was happening in 
the picture. They were also reminded 
that people in stories have names. 
This preliminary training was inval- 
uable in helping the children to 
make their stories more childlike 
and realistic. The dictated sentences 
were written on the blackboard and 
later on large sheets of oak-tag. 
The attractively mounted picture 
was placed at the top of the chart. 
As the children’s ability grew, the 
stories lengthened. 

Experience charts as the out- 
growth of observation or direct 
participation have their place in 
beginning reading. However, ade- 
quate preparation for the pre-primer 
vocabulary cannot always’ be 
achieved through the experience 
chart. The acquisition of an ade- 
quate sight vocabulary depends 
largely upon repetition. Repetition 
delays the rapid accumulation of 
vocabulary and avoids the conse- 
quent ‘‘saturation point’’ which is 
so discouraging to beginning readers. 
Simple charts, about pictures, based 
on the pre-primer vocabulary are in- 
dispensable in controlling and simpli- 
fying the vocabulary load of the 
pre-primer. The versatile combina- 
tion of pictures and blackboard was 
especially adaptable for the pres- 
entation of old words in new 
situations. A large selection of pic- 
tures was used in this activity and 
an effort was made not to use the 
same picture more than once. 

Two, three or four pictures were 
placed on the chalk rail with a 
sentence written on the blackboard 
about each picture. After various 
members of the group read the 
sentences, the pictures were inter- 
changed and the children played 
“Yes—No” and “Right or Wrong” 
games. Later, the children delighted 
in making their own arrangements 
for similar games. 

As the group progressed, one 
picture was used with three or four 
sentences written on the blackboard. 


“Which is Right?’’ was played by 
reading through the sentences and 
signifying in various ways which 
senten@e suited the picture. 

Occasionally, three or four pic- 
tures with a corresponding number 
of sentences were printed in manu- 
script on oak-tag strips and placed 
on the chalk rail. The children were 
asked to place the sentences under 
the right picture. 

Informal tests were given by 
numbering several pictures and plac- 
ing them on the chalk rail, with a 
sentence or sentences written above 
on the blackboard. Pupils were given 
pencils and slips of paper and told to 
write the number of the picture and 
Yes or No for the correct answer. 

Throughout the year, the picture- 
blackboard idea played an important 
part in our reading program. Occa- 
sionally I composed ‘“‘surprise’”’ 
charts about health, nature study, 
safety, courtesy, and fun and fancy 
which centered around the child’s 
activities. During the free period 
and after the completion of assign- 
ments, the children were permitted 
to go to the blackboard to read 
these stories. As reading ability 
increased, variation was constantly 
needed. Sentence completion, ques- 
tions requiring Yes--No answers 
and riddles were used in the same 
manner as the informal test. 

The ‘First Grade News’’ written 
daily on the blackboard included 
news events and illustrations about 
school, town, home and the world, 
contributed by wee reporters. Illus- 
trations drawn by the children were 
also utilized for news stories. The 
reporters dictated their news to me 
before school each morning and I 
wrote the news on the blackboard 
as they watched. 

When reading in books began, a 
thorough discussion of the illus- 
tration prepared for the unfamiliar 
words which were to be encountered 
in the text. The children had ac- 
quired skill in using picture clues to 
discover new vocabulary. The search 
for picture clues and the consequent 
loss of eye movement which children 
often experience in looking from 
picture to text and from text to 
picture was totally absent. Encoun- 
tering familiar vocabulary which had 
been previously presented in the pre- 
primer picture charts established 
confidence and encouraged fluent 
reading. A joyful interest and en- 
thusiasm for reading was evident. 
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| Five Dollars — 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in ‘“‘WHAT CAN BE DONE TO 
STABILIZE A CHILD?” Send 
your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Each month this department publishes a pertinent classroom 
problem, selected from those sent in by our readers. . . Two 
dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in May issue. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Can Be Done to Stabilize a Child? 


Margie is an exceptionally attractive girl, age 8 
years, and is in the third grade. She does good school 
work—on the average she is a B student. In her work 
she has shown originality and imagination. I have tried 
to praise her work whenever possible, but when I do, she 
replies, ‘“‘Jackie’s is better. I wish I could draw like 
him.” 

She wants to pattern all her work after the one or 
two students who usually make better grades than she 
does. In her eyes they seem to be perfect. Both in the 
schoolroom and on the playground she tries to do what 


Teachers: What Would You Do? Send your 


they do even if it is wrong. Once when she was reproved 
for a slight offense she replied, ‘““But Mary does it.”’ 
When she works with a group on some project she 
starts out all aglow with enthusiasm and often her plans 
are really good; but if another child should suggest 
something different she would immediately discard all 
of her plans and want to use theirs. Then all of her 
interest is gone, and she will mope until the work is 
completed. My question is—what can be done to 
stabilize a child who is too easily influenced? 
—MArGARET Foy, Gastonia, N. C. 


solution in this interesting, constructive contest. 


All entries must be received not later than March 10, 1939. 


The Prize Award in the January 


“What Would You Do?” Contest 


Steadily gaining in popularity, the ‘‘What Would You Do?’’ column received its greatest number 
of replies to the problem of Miss Grace’s stubborn child. Most solutions referred to similar experiences, 
suggested making the child aware of his unsocial behavior by isolation, recommended an investigation 
into the home environment; in some cases an appeal to pride was suggested, in other cases it was 
hoped that much could be gained by a talk with the child’s mother, and unfortunately a few cases 
recommended making an example of the child until it was shamed into compliance with the more 
social ways of the other children. Very few seemed to sense the possible significance of the phrase 
“Whip her!’’ as voiced by the child’s father. 

In the opinion of the editors the prize of five dollars should go to Miss A. Salsbury of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, for her well-balanced, practical method of approach. 


FIND OUT WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF IT! 


So-called stubbornness usually has its root in a 


I should try to find out whether animals appealed, 
nervous condition. In this particular case, after 


live ones if possible, especially a cat. Show pictures, 


asking the father about her, and his answer ‘‘Whip 
her!”” may hold the key to the child’s condition. 

She may be hyper-sensitive, has been unwisely 
treated at home, and perhaps been told before going to 
school: 


“You wait till you get to school and see what you 
get there!”’ 


or little models. Make a two-room house out of a 
cardboard box, cut doors and windows, add one item a 
day—curtains to a window, door open, chair or table 
to be seen, or cot bed. Put a small doll on cot. 

Let usual routine go, and if anyone raises a protest, 
simply say the little girl was new, and the rest must 
try to interest her in something. 


By skillful questioning, not of the home people, if The use of handwork is more important than all the 
antagonistic, but of the neighbors, perhaps something rudiments of reading or writing. Little chores such as 
may be learned. watering plants or dusting may appeal. If she makes an 

What is the family history of father, mother, and_ effort to do one thing, others will follow, and the 
their families, possible illness, child’s attitude towards future be more hopeful. A child in this condition is 
home, towards playmates? like an instrument screwed up too tightly, and unless 

!f medical inspection is available, find out condition care is used the taut strings may break. Music is 
of eyes, ears, throat, and study the child’s movements. often a great help, and if I could find a musical box 
Sc often one must get back to a physical ‘‘out” which (in these days of radios) I should give it a home with her. 
in its turn brings a mental kink. If the child is off the beaten track, retrace her foot- 

t is unnatural for a young child to hold out for even’ steps as far as you can, and find the knot which is 
a veek and not be attracted by something. Personally, keeping her tied up. 
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Now!—teach Rhythm with Melody !— 


This outstanding prize book of the year contains the most practical 
self-teaching method of the ” first steps in music’’ ever published 


Sing-A-Song Player Book 


WITH THE 
Sing-A-Song 
Player Book 


ANY CHILD CAN 
PLAY MELODY— 


no knowledge of music 
is necessary, but music ap- 
preciation and perception 
is developed through prac- 
tice with the SING-A- 
SONG BOOK—\first pic- 
tures, next numbers— then 
notes are implanted in the 
child mind, never to be 
lorgotten. 


SING-A-SONG is a source 

f delight as well as edu- 

cation. To be Xylophonist, 

nd play the music for the 

ss to sing, is a reward 

or which every child will 
(rive, 


You'll find more practical 
uses for the SING-A- 
SONG PLAYER BOOK 
(han we can suggest. 


THE SONG BOOK THAT FURNISHES ITS OWN MUSIC 


Here are the basic songs of childhood—Three Blind Mice, The Mul- 
berry Bush, Jack and Jill, I Love Little Pussy, and other favorites—six- 
teen in all, set to tuneful music, with full-page colored pictures for each. 

It has the appearance of a handsome children’s book. A real, correctly 
tuned Xylophone is set into the book and all music is playable on this 
instrument. Keys of the Xylophone are numbered and, in addition to 
the notes, the melody is printed in numbers, so that a child with no 
knowledge of music can play every song correctly and develop his musical 
sense in this delightful play way. Every child in the land will love this 
attractive, ingenious book. There is no other like it—something ‘really 
new under the sun’’—with unending fascination. 

SING-A-SONG PLAYER BOOK is the best selling of all books of the 
current season. Spiral bound. Hard covers; size 10 x 131,4. 


McLOUGHLIN BROS., INC. 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. 4M 


Special Limited 
Offer to American 


Childhood readers 
Send copies of 
$ OO SING-A-SONG PLAYER BOOK 
PRICE 
for which I enclose (at the rate of 


| 
Postage 15c additional | $1.15 a copy postpaid). 
| 


Send the coupon NOW. 
You’ll acclaim this new 
SING-A-SONGSTER the 
brightest spot in your school 
library. 


Name 


Address 


| 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Little Dictionary 


LittLe dictionaries, in which 
lists of words pertain to special 
interests, can be easily made. These 
specialized lists may pertain to such 
studies as Thanksgiving, Birds, Post 
Office, etc. Grade Two is the place 
where these little schoolmade dic- 
tionaries begin to be of value. They 
are quite valuable from a spelling 
standpoint. 

The words may be written in the 
little dictionaries, as they are chosen 
by teacher and child, as essential 
words in the study of the activity. 
Later on used as formal drill work, 
or the reverse may happen. The 
words will be drilled upon as words 
necessary to be learned and after 
the words are mastered they are 
placed in the little dictionary. In my 
own work I prefer the former way, 
for many of the words may be sight 
words upon which no drill is given. 
From the list as it grows in the little 
dictionary the words of high fre- 
quency are chosen for drill purposes 
and the other words—sight words— 
are merely passed over with little 
attention. 


Spool Knitting 


For the stormy days of winter 
the teacher should provide some 
good indoor occupation for young 
children. 

Spool knitting is a very simple 
piece of work. Little or no expense is 
necessary. The equipment is—just 
an empty spool and some colored 
yarn. Four small nails are driven 
into one end of the spool. Yarn is 
wound about the nails. The stitch 
is just an “over the stitch. 
The knitted cord is useful as a 
mitten string or curtain cords. 

—(Mrs.) BertHa G. RAMEs 


The Friday Afternoon Ciphering 
Match 


IN THE old-time school, Friday 
afternoon was always the time to 
have a spell down or a ciphering 
match. In ciphering the aim was to 
see how long one could stay at the 
board, ciphering down slower or less 
accurate people. It is just as much 
fun to reverse the rule and have the 
one who beats sit down and make the 
slower one stay at the board. This 
gives the extra work to the slow 
child who needs it instead of the fast 
one who doesn’t. The wide-awake 
teacher will have the problems and 


the answers all written down so that 
she can give her attention to notic- 
ing where the slow pupil is weak. 
After the class has been dismissed, 
she can give the slow child a piece of 
paper which has on it the combina- 
tions and multiplication tables he 
missed and ask him to take them 
home to study so he can improve his 
speed next time. If it is failure to 
understand the method of working 
the problem, she can give special 
help at some other time. The rest of 
the class can be doing the same work 
at their seats. Besides the joy the 
children themselves take in this 
contest, it serves to show up the 
defects of the individual child so 
that the teacher gets a better view of 
the problems she must master in 
helping these children. 
—Mrkrs. FLORENCE GUNN 


A Question Mark and Period 
Drill 


Here is an effective game for 
drilling upon the correct use of the 
question mark and period. The 
teacher passes to each child two 
pieces of paper. On one piece the 
children make a fairly large question 
mark in green crayon, on the other 
a large period in red crayon. The 
teacher then gives a sentence calling 
for the use of either a question mark 
or a period. Each child immediately 
holds up the piece of paper which is 
the proper punctuation for this 
sentence. The color will enable the 
teacher to detect at a glance which 
children are correct and which are 
not. The entire row which first holds 
up the correct punctuation receives 
a score. As the game progresses, 
individual children may take the 
place of the teacher and originate 
sentences. This game has long been 
a favorite with my children. It not 
only makes each child conscious of 
the type of sentence he hears but is 
also thoroughly enjoyable because 
of the keen competition. 

—SapvE A. BERMAN 


School—Household Hints 

housewives welcome 
household hints. We, in the school- 
room, also appreciate time-savers. 

Here are a few I have found to be 

very practical: 

1. When using colored chalk, place 
it in a snap clothespin to avoid 
having the fingers discolored. 
A box of paper handkerchiefs 
placed in a convenient spot in 


the room will save you much 
annoyance by “‘snifflers’” who 
forget clean pocket hankies. 
Shavings from soap carvings may 
be rolled into a ball. This makes 
excellent material for modeling 
and is easily painted with water 
colors. 

To avoid drying-out of paste in 
individual jars, place in the cover 
of each several thicknesses of 
blotting paper. Dampen once a 
week. 

When preparing hektograph ma- 
terial with ink, wear cotton or 
rubber gloves from the dime 
store to protect the fingers from 
stains. 


Supplying Pencils 


How many times has the cry 
“T haven’t any pencil”’ interrupted 
or succeeded your instructions for 
seat-work procedure to your class? 
A good way to overcome this 
annoying distraction is to have on a 
table or in some corner of the room 
a box containing several pencils. A 
child may be appointed to see that 
they are kept sharpened. Place a 
memorandum pad beside the box 
for the borrower to sign his name on 
and to check his name off after 
the return of the pencil. It may be 
well to impress it upon the children 
that they will not want their names 
to appear too often or day after day 
on the pad as it will be a revelation 
that they are neglecting to come to 
school prepared. But, in cases of 
unforeseen losses of pencils, the 
supplying box does prove a boon 
both to the patience of the teacher 
and the speed and efficiency of the 
children. 
Cellophane 


CELLOPHANE offers novel as- 
sistance in making a_ schoolroom 
bright and original. 
Here are some suggestions for its 

uses: 

1. To make braided rugs for doll 
houses. 

2. As window curtains. 

3. By rolling it, as frames for 
pictures. 
Uncolored cellophane may be 
crumpled, and, when artificial 
snow is scattered on it, mace 
to look like ice. 
When placed over blue paper, 
uncolored cellophane makes rea!- 
istic lakes for sand tables. 

—LuciLLE M. Von Louw 
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School-and-Home Suggestion 


IN ORDER to keep small chil- 
dren interested in school I think that 
it is necessary to link the school with 
the home as much as possible. There- 
fore I keep in my desk old birthday, 
holiday, or anniversary cards. When 
any member of the family has a 
birthday the children come to me. 
We look over the cards and select 
the parts that would make an inter- 
esting card for that member, cut 
them out, remount them on folded 
colored paper, copy a short verse on 
white paper which is pasted on the 
inside, and there is a_ specially 
designed card that will bring pleas- 
ure to the receiver and to the maker. 
Sometimes they will select a series 
of animals from several old cards 
and sometimes one card will supply 
all the necessary material but, by 
soliciting among my friends, I always 
try to have plenty on hand. This 
can also be used successfully for 
Easter or Christmas cards. 

I have not seen this suggestion 
before and hope that others will get 
as much pleasure from its use as I 


have. —HELEN D. PATON 


Good Manners Device 


InN our modern education we 
sense the need of good manners and 
poise in our schoolroom. As practice 


de trade number 


IS ALSO IMPORTANT... 


makes perfect, I decided one way to 
gain these points was through real 
situations. In my rural school, I am 
unusually busy with a group of the 
children most every minute of the 
day, but there are several inter- 
ruptions from outside to be dealt 
with. There’s the teacher’s dinner 
being brought; one of the mothers 
wishes to leave an umbrella for her 
child; or tell the child she will not be 
at home until later. Also, the visitors 
have to be welcomed. Why not let 
the children answer the door? We 
discussed what was appropriate 
when answering the knock at the 
door; when to say ‘“‘Good-morning,”’ 
“Hello” and ‘‘How do you do.” 
We decided to always ask, ‘“‘Won’t 
you come in?” It was then we 
decided to paint our guest chair a 
bright color and make a bright 
cretonne pillow of milkweed silk. 
One child is appointed by the teacher 
each morning or turns are taken 
around the room. The child attend- 
ant, after his greeting to the visitor, 
closes the door, steps in front by 
saying “‘excuse me”’ and leads the 
way to the guest chair. He asks, 
“Will you have this chair?” Then 
he sees that the person has a book 
on the recitation going on or is 
shown the children’s work, etc. 


This idea can be worked with pre- 
school children to help mother and 
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overcome bashfulness. I find the 
children very enthusiastic and learn 
to cultivate a pleasing personality, 
poise and the correct things to say. 
—Dortis STIMSON 


Borrowing and Carrying are Fun 


| subtraction with bor- 
rowing before addition with carry- 
ing. Never say to a beginner, 1 take 
away 6; the child tends to reverse it 
and say 5. I turn the whole process 
into play. Take the problem 251 
minus 126, for instance. The 1 is 
the amount of money the Jones 
family has, the 5 what Smiths have, 
the 2 what Clarks have. The 6, 2, 1 
are what the things they want to 
buy costs. 

The Jones family has 1 penny; 
they want to spend 6. They ask Mrs. 
Smith to loan them some money. 
Since Smiths keep all their money 
in dimes, they loan 1 dime. Now 
Mrs. Jones has 11 pennies and can 
spend 6. Mrs. Smith has only 4 
dimes left but since she spends only 
2, she still has 2 left. Mrs. Clark 
has 2 (her money is in dollars) and 
spends 1; she has 1 left. 

After this has become easy, I 
start with problems that require 
Mrs. Smith to go to Mrs. Clark and 
borrow before she can even loan to 
Mrs. Jones. The children think this 
is great fun. At no time are they 
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encouraged to strike out all the 
numbers and put the new number 
up above. The fast group can grasp 
the whole idea by only saying to 
themselves that the neighbors bor- 
row. With the slow group we actually 
carry out each transaction. Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Clark all 
go to the store together with their 
play money in their hands, one 
having pennies, one dimes, the other 
dollars, each one’s total number of 
pieces not exceeding ten. They go 
through the actions of. borrowing 
and buying and check their answer 
by actually counting their money. 

Addition with carrying is just 
paying back what they borrowed 
when pay day comes. Mrs. Jones 
has 6 pennies, Mrs. Jones gives her 
7 more, now she keeps the 3 and 
gives the 10, the dime, to Clarks to 
pay her debt. Mrs. Clark had 8, 
her husband gives her 4 and Mrs. 
Jones one, now she can pay her 
debts, too. 

Along with the easy way of 
understanding the problem, is the 
chance to teach an important les- 
son. ‘“‘Pay your debts. Mrs. Jones 
must not keep all that money. She 
promised to pay as soon as she got 
the money. She must keep her 
credit good.”’ 

Mrs. FLORENCE GUNN 


Grass 


Reauistic looking grass for a 
sand table may be made by mixing 
the desired amount of sand with 
green opaque water color. The color 
washes off easily, when the original 
natural sand is again needed. 

M. Von Louw 
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Our Community Project 


A RECENT experiment in a local 
school was successful in familiarizing 
the second grade children with the 
business district of their town. Be- 
sides showing the location of the 
various stores and other buildings, 
the experiment pointed out the 
locations of safe street crossings in 
the busy area. 

On a large workbench, the build- 
ings facing the main street for the 
length of a block were copied in 
cardboard and arranged along the 
streets in their true locations. It was 
found that cardboard boxes of dif- 
ferent shapes, with a little remodel- 
ing, could be made to resemble the 
buildings they were to represent. 
All the boxes which did not have a 
clear white surface were covered 
with white paper. Windows and 
doors were cut from black paper and 
pasted on. Roofs and other details 
of the buildings were copied as 
closely as possible in cardboard. 

As only one block was taken at 
a time, the children, from observa- 
tion, were able to build it accurately. 
The names of the buildings were 
lettered on the fronts of the boxes 
with crayon. Across the street in the 
model were shown the walking lanes, 
the traffic signals, or the policeman 
on the corner where safe crossings 
could be made. Since all of the 
details of the buildings and the 
street crossings were observed and 
modeled by the children, they came 
to know better their own town, and 
to understand more thoroughly its 
provisions for their safety. 

At intervals of two weeks, the 
old block was replaced by a different 
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one. In choosing the new block, one 
habitually used by the children was 
selected. 

—D. K. KIBBE 


Our Tulip Garden Grows 


children enjoy competi- 
tion with each other, and therefore 
teachers are constantly forced to 
think of new ways and means of 
getting more satisfactory results in 
the various school subjects through 
contests, etc. The teacher must 
attempt, however, to make these 
contests correlate with seasonal 
material. Thus when March arrives, 
she immediately thinks of Holland, 
as it is the time for the study of the 
wind, windmill, tulips, etc. We 
have found in our own Grade II a 
pleasant way to strive for better 
work in Arithmetic and Spelling 
during the month of March. Our 
contest works in this way: We 
decorate our blackboard with a 
border of bright green grass. Each 
child has an individual tulip stem 
drawn there as a beginning. Since 
our contest lasts four weeks, at the 
end of the first week the children 
with perfect papers may make one 
leaf and color it. The second week 
winners may make their second leaf 
and color it. The blossom is placed 
upon the stem the third week and 
is colored the final week. 


It is both surprising and gratify- 
ing to note the interest the children 
take to complete their tulip. This 
same idea might be used with wind 
mills or any other appropriate sub- 
ject. 

CAROLYN TOWLE 
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NEXT MONTH 


Lessons taught by Mother Nature 
are emphasized in an out-of-door 
activity contributed by ETHEL R. 
TAYLOR in the May issue under the 
title “SPRING NATURE ACTIV- 
ITY.” Like all of Miss Taylor’s 
contributions it has been “‘tried”’ 
and found interesting and construc- 
tive in her own school at Des Moines. 
The origin and significance of popu- 
lar Maytime customs and activities 
is traced by Hope Harrin, of 
Florida State Teachers’ College, in 
an article “THE MONTH OF 
MAY.” Mother’s Day (May 14th, 
this year) is represented by a paper 
MAKE A_ PRESENT,” by 
FLORENCE STEVENS. 

ALICE HAWTHORNE provides a 
unique construction activity of 
practical value, “A LITTLE HAT 
SHOPPE,”’ with detailed directions 
for making several types of 
hats. . . . If you have a rhythm 
band in your school, you will wel- 
come MARGUERITE GopDeE’s excel- 
lent article, “‘DRESS UP THAT 
BAND,” which, with words and 
illustrations, shows how a rhythm 
band may be costumed attractively 
and very economically. 

ALICE HANTHORN’s ‘“‘LESSONS 
IN SCIENCE” include two reading 
lessons, ‘‘Frogs’”’ and ‘‘Chickens,”’ a 
Study of the Month, and “‘“How We 
Can Help,” a Lesson in Citizenship. 
. . . ZETA BROWN continues her in- 
teresting geographical serial, ‘“THE 
ADVENTURES OF PETER AND 
THOMAS,” and a human interest 
picture study, titled “LITTLE 
DOCTOR DON PRESCRIBES.”’ 

HeLteEN H. House, under the 
terse heading, “HANG IT,’ pre- 
sents a variety of May Baskets, 
with detailed instructions for mak- 
ing, and a delightful second page of 
spring flower borders and how to 
make them... . 

Louise TEssin contributes May 
Baskets in quantity and variety— 
to make and trim; also a suggested 
gift of flower seeds as a May Day 
greeting; and illustrated number 
work with timely May subjects. .. . 
SARA REuHTus contributes a page of 
“INITIALED GIFTS FOR 
MOTHER” and aie series. of 
“HEALTH CUT-OUTS,” in which 
fruits and vegetables become life- 
like and request a dinner invitation 
whereby to exploit their health- 
building virtues; and Miss Rehtus 
also offers a page of attractive 
“BUTTERFLY BASKETS.” ... 
RutH Hap ey continues the flower 
motifs with an unique ‘DONKEY 
FLOWER CART.” 

TESTED SCHOOLROOM 
HELPS are many and seasonal; and 
you'll find, as usual, and in increased 
abundance, the best stories for chil- 

dren published in any periodical. 
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